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Freedom of movement for the student — functional, 


flexible for the elementary grade classroom purposes. 


The most adaptable group-work furniture designed for 


the American market today. 


A-D's GROUP-WORK SPECIALIST 


The Cinplane Table 


Illustrated here is 
American Desk’s 

NO. 11 STANDARD 
CHAIR, a perfect 
companion piece for 
matching with the 
tubular airplane table. 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS—This is the tubular version of the airplane 
table made strong with sixteen-gauge tubular steel 7” in diameter, 
eighteen-gauge skirt with twenty-two-gauge book compartments. Top of 
maple, birch, or Fiberesin. 


The American school furniture market offers no desk 
more adaptable to grouping arrangements required by 
the modern classroom group-work technique. The air- 
plane table is a proven product approved throughout the 
nation and is the result of research and 
experimentation by our engineers and 
outstanding educators in the country. 
Have your distributor demonstrate the 
airplane table before you specify 
elementary grade furniture. 
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A SINGLE UNIT 
-—_—_— FOR TwO STUDENTS 




















TwO UNITS BACK TO BACK 
FOR FOUR STUDENTS 





TWO UNITS BACK TO BACK 
WITH OWE UNIT On EACH END 
TO ACCOMODATE EIGHT STUDENTS 


Easy to arrange in numerous seat- 
ing plans —illustrated here in a 
modern classroom. 









MANUFACTURING 
Be es ke CO., Temple, Texas 


53-5 


American Bowlus School Supply Co. 


1015 North Broadway 
PITTSBURG, KANSAS 
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" Does Your 
Insurance Protection 
Make The “‘GRADE’’? 
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ONLY YOUR M.S.T.A. PLAN 
OFFERS YOU ALL 
THESE FEATURES AND MORE 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION GROUP DISABILITY PLAN 
Underwritten by the CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


| panera 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, Missouri 


I 
l 
MAIL Yes, I want to enroll in the Association Plan of Accident and 
. Sickness Insurance sponsored by OUR TEACHERS ASSO- 
THIS COUPON | CIATION. 
TODAY! | Name 
j Address 
City..... ” State...... 
: ’ 
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HELP 
YOU EXPLAIN 
MENSTRUATION 


Menstrual hygiene is a difficult subject 
to teach. It takes tact and sympathy 
... and an understanding of the ques- 
tions in young girls’ minds. 

To help you approach this delicate 
topic with complete confidence— with 
any age group—the makers of Modess 
offer these three free booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a booklet for pre-teen girls, 
gives a clear and simple introduction 
to the subject of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” is 
written for the teen-age girl, with her 
problems in mind. This brightly illus- 
trated book explains the physical facts 
of menstruation, and offers suggestions 
on health, poise and grooming. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” gives older girls a knowledge 
of the physiology of menstruation and 
information on the proper use of tam- 
pons for sanitary protection. 


You may order as many copies as 
you wish . . . absolutely free. Write 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp.. 


Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J. Or mail 


coupon below. 


ee 
| Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
| Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J. 
| Please send me: 

.. booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
| Wondered”’ 
| ... booklets ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It” 
| ... booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
| You Know’’: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name 





(PLease Print) 


Address 





State 


( orFeR Gooo oNty IN U.S.A.) 


City 
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SCHOOL HEALTH 

A*tcomprehensive booklet, “Suggest- 
ed School Health Policies, A Charter 
for School Health,” will prove helpful 
to administrators and teachers in 
checking and improving their own 
school’s health policies. 

The 14th printing of the 48-page 
booklet is a consensus statement of 15 
leading organizations in health and 
education, including the NEA, the 
American Medical Association, the 
Educational Policies Commission and 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Price, 35 cents. Health Education 


Council, 10 Downing St., New York 
14, N. Y. 
THE CHILD AND 
LANGUAGE 

“Child Development and the Lan- 
guage Arts” summarizes fruitful re- 


search on the sequence of child devel- 
opment and of the conditions that pro- 
mote wholesome growth. Full bio- 
graphies are given and suggestions for 
applying the information in home and 
school treatment of children have been 
added. 

All who supervise the teaching of 
language arts in elementary schools 
and serious, well prepared teachers 
will find the pamphlet useful. 

Price, 75 cents. The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 8110 Hal- 
sted St., Chicago 20, III. 


MINORITY GUIDANCE 

Wider horizons are opening up for 
minority youth but careful vocational 
guidance is essential to help them pre- 
pare for their opportunities. This is the 
conclusion of Miss Ann Tanneyhill, 
vocational director of the National Ur- 
ban League, in a pamphlet “From 
School to Job: Guidance for Minority 
Youth.” 

The 28-page Public Affairs pamphlet 
cites a number of guidance programs 
that have produced effective results, 
with particular stress on the Florina 
Lasker Opportunity Project in New 
York. 

A review of the minority problem 
and the history of job acceptance are 
included. 

Copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 
22 E. 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


GRAMMAR 
IMPROVEMENT 


“Using Grammar to Improve Writ- 


ing” is a 24-page booklet written to 
answer English teaching problems of 
deep concern to teachers as shown by 
a survey from county institutes. 

The largest block of questions was 
reduced to two questions: How useful 
is formal grammar, and what parts of 
grammar should be taught, when, 
where? Grammatical ideas and illustra- 
tive sample exercises aid in the expla- 
nation. 

Single copies, 15 cents. The Exten- 
sion Service, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


TRADE—AND AID 

“Trade—And Aid,” written by Bea- 
trice Pitney Lamb, is a sound and per- 
suasive analysis of one of the most dif- 
ficult issues facing the United States 
today. 

The writer finds that there are many 
adjustments that can, and should, be 
made to encourage imports but ques- 
tions whether they can be made quick- 
ly enough to eliminate the need for 
substantial foreign aid. 

Included is a discussion of tariffs, 
foreign aid, military aid and balance of 
trade. 

Price, 25 cents. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 28th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS AID 


To show homemaking teachers some 
ways that learning experiences carried 
on at school, in the home and in the 
community can be integrated into a 
total program focused on _ over-all 
homemaking education goals is the 
purpose of “Home, School and Com- 
munity Experiences in the Homemak- 
ing Program.” 

The 74-page booklet by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was written by Druzilla Kent, 
head of home economics teacher edu- 
cation at the University of Tennessee. 
Emphasized is the responsibility of the 
teacher to help her pupils see how they 
can apply what they learn to real-life 





situations in their homes and com- 
munity. 
Price, 25 cents. Superintendent of 


Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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THE COVER 


A snow does many wonderful things for man; It 
covers up the mistakes and blemishes that man 

has made as he uses up his allotted time on this earth; 
It also brings a subdued silence affording an 
opportunity for man to attune his heart to the 
Eternal. Photo: Massie, Mo. Resources Div. 
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Send all Contributions to the Editor 


General Officers: Philip J. Hickey, President, St. Louis; Harold Lickey, 1st V.-Pres., Mar- 
shall; Everett W. Brown, 2nd V.-Pres., Maryville; Mrs. Iola Lund, 3rd V.-Pres., Columbia; 
Everett Keith, Columbia, Sec.-Treas.; Inks Franklin, Columbia, Editor, School and Commun- 
ity and Asst. Sec.; Gordon Renfrow, Columbia, Director Field Service; Marvin Shamberger, 
Columbia, Director Rsearch. 


Executive Committee: Joe Herndon, Chm., Raytown; John E. Evans, Vice-Chm., Kansas 
City; G. Frank Smith, Cameron; Carl Byerly, Clayton; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla; W. Virgil 
Cheek, Springfield; Reuby S. Moore, St. Joseph; Marie Hoffman, St. Louis; H. Byron Mas- 
terson, Kennett; Carl Henderson, Moberly; Ex-officio, Philip J. Hickey and Harold Lickey. 


Published monthly Sept. thru May at Columbia, Mo., by Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation. Entered as Second Class matter, Oct. 29, 1915, Postoffice at Columbia, Mo., under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided fer in section 1103. 
Act of Oct. 3, 1917; authorized May 17, 1921. Annual membership dues $4.00. Subscrip- 
tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 











How can 


schools teach better eating habits 7 
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The nine-year experience of schools and teachers colleges 


with General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids 


During the past nine years, schools in 
all 48 states have undertaken nutrition- 
education programs using materials and 
other aids organized by General Mills. 


Effective, graded teaching procedures 
have been developed for improving eating 
habits of school children, and for influenc- 
ing the eating habits of their families 
and communities. 

General Mills aids used in the various 
programs are shown here. They were 
developed by leaders in educational fields 
in co-operation with authorities in home 
economics, health and nutrition. The 
entire activity has been supported as a 
public service by General Mills, in recog- 
nition of. this company’s obligations to 
the American people, and of its interest 
in the nation’s health and eating habits. 


me 


leache 





MATERIALS FOR OLDER STUDENTS, 
PARENTS, ADULT GROUPS 


AIDS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

AND TEACHERS 

Six booklets that cover the various phases of 
nutrition-education programs. Planning and 
organizational helps, suggestions for adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


Charts and booklets discussing calories, proteins, 
vitamins, minerals, the Basic Seven Food Groups 
... the nutritive place of cereal grains . . . leaflet 
to secure parent understanding and co-operation. 


ee eee 


General Mills Nutrition- 
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PUPIL READERS 

Story lessons about food and health for rst 
through 4th grades. All have graded vocabu- 
laries, and are printed in full color. 








MOTION PICTURES 

One, designed particularly for teachers in train- 
ing and service, shows methods effective in 
improving eating habits of children. Two others 
are for parents and adult groups. One discusses 
feeding problems of small children; the other 
shows an actual community-school nutrition- 


education program in operation. 


A BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Nutrition-education projects in which General 
Mills has figured during the past nine years 
include APPLIED RESEARCH by colleges, uni- 
versities and state education departments on 
subjects such as factors influencing diet... 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in many states 
to evaluate materials and teaching techniques 
. and SUMMER WORKSHOPS that have high- 
lighted the advantages of teaching the teacher 
for effective nutrition education in the classroom. 


Edueation Aids 
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CLASSROOM POSTERS 


For day-after-day reminders of the basic facts 
of good food and health habits. In color. For 
elementary grades. 











EVALUATION AIDS 

School lunch and food information, as well as 
survey forms to help give an accurate picture 
of nutrition knowledge and practices. Also, 
nation-wide data on children’s eating habits. 


TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 

Booklets, posters and other teaching aids shown 
here are available, in limited quantities, to 
interested administrators and teachers. Please 
fill in pertinent information on the coupon 
below and mail. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Public Services Dept. T 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


I would like to receive some of your nutrition-education 


materials. 
[(_] As samples to show to teachers 


[_] As a classroom set for my pupils 


Name — 


School Se ee fais 


Street Address . . = ee 


City ee eee 


Position Grade Levels 


No. of Pupils 






















In Missouri . . . one in every 6 paychecks 
comes from the trucking 





industry. 
. ws 
* sail 
—= 4: 5 
© 
In Missouri...trucks move more than #22253): 
85% of farm products zs 
to market. 
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In Missouri . . . nearly one-half (48.4%) 
of motor vehicle funds comes Pact 
from trucks. : 








Trucking has grown up so fast it’s hard to 
keep pace with it. Today, topped 
only by agriculture in Missouri and in the 
Nation, the trucking industry 
serves producers, distributors and 


consumers alike. 


In Missouri, continually increasing demands 
for the services trucks perform best 
will result this year in more trucks hauling 
more freight more miles than in any 
previous year, including a record-breaking 
1952! 


In Missouri, as in the Nation, trucks are 
everybody’s business. 
They pay—and pave—their way. 


Missouri Bus and Truck Assn. 


628 Jefferson St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


| 





New Faculty Members 





Cabool 
Norma White, Librarian; Hallie 
Neff, fifth grade. 


Paris 

Kenneth James, vocational agricul 
ture; Donna Lamb, social subjects; 
William Stone, science; Betty Wil- 
liams, sixth grade. 


Pattonsburg 

Terry Noah, commerce and speech; 
lone George, home economics; Vir- 
ginia Collier social science; Ethel Ash 
brook Grade 6; Hope Thrasher grade 
5; Deon Lovejoy, grade 4. 


El Dorado Springs 

Marvin Rosbrugh, elementary prin 
cipal; Mrs. Maxine Collins, special edu- 
cation; Mrs. Velma Lewellen, test and 
measurements director; Mrs. Grace 
Nicola, art; Harlin Staires, highschool 
principal. 


Hazelwood R-1 

Howard Maddux, supervising ele- 
mentary principal; Earl McCurdy, su 
pervising elementary principal; Clar- 
ence McDonald, highschool principal; 
Emanuel Sutter, elementary music; Al- 
bin Bodenstein, Dorothy Bodenstein, 
Lorraine Hackman, Joan Blessing, 
Mrs. Amy Holmes, Lura Cook, Mrs. 
Opal Vancil, and George Vancil, ele- 
mentary teachers. 


Linn County R-1 

Lawrence Kish, highschool princi- 
pal and industrial arts; Mrs. Bertha 
Lewis, general home economics; Mar- 
vin Coffey, highschool coach and driver 
training; Martha Thompson, typing 
and choral music; Orville Cokerham, 
science; Junius Mundell, elementary 
principal and grades seven and eight; 
Helen Lee Schmitt, first and second 
grades; Geraldine Riddle, third and 
fourth grades; Norman Frazier, princi- 
pal and grades seven and eight; Na- 
dine Thompson, Mrs. Ellis Ware and 
Mrs. Frances, rural schools. 


University City 

Senior Highschool: Robert J. Pruitt, 
mathematics. Hanley Junior High- 
school: Marye E. Ainsworth, vocal 
music; Joseph A. DeWoody, mathe- 
matics; Julius E. Giebler, social, science 
and English; Lois Rapps; Constance 
L. Ringham, English; Gene R. Tink, 
social science; Margaret E. Kerr, math- 
ematics; Elizabeth A. Ohlweiler, 
English; Melvin L. Shourd, general 
science and physical education; Victor 
Porter Smith, art; Marcelle Woodruff, 
social science. 

Blackberry Lane: Ann W. Brown 
and Jane Froelker, second grade; I 
Joseph Diamond, sixth grade; Mrs. 
Margaret Nevins and Marianne Kess- 
ler, third grade; Oral D. Scott, fifth 
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erade; Edna Jo Campbell, primary as- 
sistant. Daniel Boone: Regina Gooch, 
fth and sixth grades; Mary D. Long, 
third and fourth grades; Mrs. Sally P. 
rayson, assistant kindergarten; Mrs. 


udrey Heath, first grade. Delmar- 
arvard: Mary Gerstenecker, third 
rade: Mrs. Doris S. Graesser, first 


ade; Earl H. Greeson, sixth grade; 

irolyn Hampy, physical education; 

Nancy Anne Horwitz, assistant kin- 

dergarten; Mrs. Beverly Fay Perlmut- 

ter, second grade; Mary Susan Ryan, 
th grade. 


Flynn Park: Marian Moeller, assis- 
ant kindergarten. Jackson Park: Mrs. 
Barbara Brickman, second grade; Joan 
Doherty, fourth grade; Mrs. Sue Ess- 
man, third grade; Charlotte J. Shelker, 
first grade; Mrs. Jacquelin K. Taylor, 
fifth grade; Doris M. Vouga, assistant 
kindergarten; Mildred Amos, third 
grade. McKnight: Mendel E. Branom, 
sixth grade; Mrs. Elizabeth L. Forres- 


ter, fourth grade; Dorothy Friday, 
third grade; Virginia E. Gossom, 
fourth grade; Mrs. Alice J. Krueger, 


kindergarten; Edith S. Lewis and Mrs. 
Joan Long, second graae. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: Lois J. Atchley, assistant 
kindergarten; Mrs. Wanda D. Cooper, 
first grade; Jean Griswold, second 
grade; Mrs. Vera Mae Holmes, fourth 
grade; Mrs. Harriet Boyer, first grade; 
Mrs. Eloise Johnson, third grade. 
Pershing: Mrs. Jean R. Lang, fourth 
grade; Mrs. Koula G. Royster, fifth 


grade; Mrs. Dorothy Boyle Schmidt, 
assistant 
Mary C. 


kindergarten. Nurse: Mrs. 


Rudolph. 





SCHOOL LOTTERY 


An operation whereby a school is- 
sues numbered receipts for a 10-cent 
donation, which entitles the holder to 
a chance for a prize, contains the ele- 
ments of a lottery and therefore is il- 
legal. 


TRAILER CAMP TAX 


Person who collects and remits the 
“trailer camp” tax provided for under 
House Bill No. 369, 67th General As- 
sembly, is not entitled to retain any of 
such tax. Neither can there be added 
to the amount of tax due 3 per cent 
interest per month for each month of 
delinquency of such tax. 


TAXATION 


A county clerk is under no obliga- 
tion to change taxes already extended 
upon the estimate of the board of di- 
rectors to show an increased tax voted 
by a school district and submitted to 
the county clerk subsequent to such ex- 
tension. However, the increased school 
tax would properly appear in a supple- 
mental tax book prepared by the 
county clerk under the circumstances 
and in the method provided under Sec- 
tion 137.300, RSMo 1949. 
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Teachers! 





Students See Chicago 


on a 





Student Educational Tour 


Here’s something new in teaching. This April take 
your class on this popular Santa Fe Student Educa- 
tional Tour to Chicago. Students visit all the im- 
portant industrial, cultural and educational points of 


Iday 





interest in just one day. They learn by seeing. 


Your class makes a delightful rail trip to Chicago. 
Trained escorts meet them on arrival, guide them 
on the tour, and explain points of interest. Sight- 
seeing busses are used to get around. 


And, when the sightseeing is over, your class speeds 
home via Santa Fe, refreshed from the thrills and 
excitement of the tour, and richer in experience 


and knowledge. 


Mail this 





C. L. Rich, Gen. Agt., Passenger Department 
Santa Fe Railway, 11th & Wyandotte Sts. 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


I would like to take my class to Chicago on your 
one-day Student Educational Tour. Please send me 


complete information. 


Name 





Street Address 


School 








State 





City. 











, to help you poll your community 
in order to see what information it needs to ; 


Here is a check list 


‘ LET FOLKS KNOW ABOUT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL ° 


By Dr. James J. Jelinek, 
Associate Professor, 
University of Missouri, Rolla 


HE movement to extend in 
i ee management the place 
of the people served by the school 
has been one of the most signifi- 
cant improvements in public edu- 
cation in recent years. ‘This move- 
ment has taken root in the various 
efforts of professional and lay per- 
sons to inform the public about 
the work of the schools, establish 
confidence in the schools, develop 
awareness of the importance of 
education in a democracy, correct 
misunderstandings as to the aims 


and procedures of the schools, and 


integrate the home, the school, and 
the community in improving edu- 
cational opportunities for youth. 


Inherent in these efforts toward 
better school community relations 
has been the need for professional 
and lay persons to be able to de- 
termine the relative importance of 
items of information people need 
to have to participate intelligently 
in school community affairs. It 
was essentially to meet this need 


that the writer constructed an 
inventory that could be _ used 
extensively and would provide 


scientifically valid measures of the 
relative importance of items of 


8 


























information concerning 


high 


schools according to various pro- 





fessional and lay persons—parents, 
students, teachers, principals, su- 
and members of 
boards of education. This inven- 
tory is shown on the following 
page. 


In devising this 


perintendents, 


inventory a 
basic criterion was used to ascer- 
tain the validity of its measures. 
Validity was determined by the de- 
gree to which the inventory meas- 
ured what it was supposed to 
measure. That is to say, validity 
was viewed as being truthfulness. 
To meet the requirements of this 
basic criterion, a procedure formu- 
lated by the Test 
Service was followed in construc- 


Cooperative 


tion. 


1. Textbooks and research stud- 
ies in the field of secondary edu- 
cation were analyzed with a view 
toward obtaining a comprehensive 
list of 
schools. ‘—To mention only a few, 
these books included such works 
as Brigg’s Secondary Education, 
Brubacher’s A History of the Prob- 
lems of Education, Caswell’s The 
American High School, the De- 
School 


topics concerning high 


partment of Secondary 


. Principals’ Functions of Secondary 


Education and Issues of Secondary 
Education, Douglass’ Organization 
and Administration of Secondary 
Schools. 

2. Topics were obtained from 
the textbooks and then assembled 
into one outline. 


g. This outline was then sub- 
mitted to five experts in the field 
of secondary education. On the 
basis of individual conferences 
with these experts, the main topics 
and sub-topics were revised. 

4- The topics were then organ- 
ized into an inventory and ad- 
ministered to a random sample of 
31 parents in a city of 28,000 in 
Indiana, and 62 high school in- 
structors from various geographi- 
After they 
inventories, the 


cal areas of Indiana. 
filled out their 
parents and teachers were asked to 
indicate in writing (a) any topics 
they thought should be deleted 
from or included in the inventory, 
and (b) any they 
thought might be helpful to an 


comments 


individual in revising the inven- 
tory. To facilitate the revision, a 
list of these comments was com- 
piled. 


5. The inventory was then sent 
to 27 American experts in the field 
of secondary education for their 
criticisms. ‘These experts included 
individuals who within recent 
years had summarized more than 
1000 research studies in compre- 
articles in the area of 
It was felt 


that these experts were in an ex- 


hensive 
secondary education. 


cellent position to offer suggestions 
to improve the inventory. All 27 
experts consulted offered written 
comments. 
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6. The inventory was then re- 
vised on the basis of the sugges- 
tions made, by the parents, teach- 
ers, and experts. 

7. Throughout the various re- 
visions made, the Flesch formula 
for readability was applied to 
maintain a Reading Grade Place- 
ment of Class I, “Very Easy Read- 
ing.” 

8. As a final check on the valid- 
ity of the measures, the inventory 
was administered to 1,448 parents, 


1,734 students, 500 teachers, 26 
principals, 20 city superintendents, 


54 members of boards of educa- 


25 county superintendents, 


instructors 


tion, 
and 88 
and critical comments concerning 


of education, 


it were obtained. 

It is important to note that 
this painstaking procedure was 
founded upon the premise that the 
measures to be obtained by the 
inventory were not to be valid in 
and of themselves but rather valid 
for something—valid in regard to 
a specific purpose, that purpose 
being to show the importance of 
items of information concerning 
highschools according to parents, 
students, teachers, principals, su- 
members of 


perintendents, and 


boards of education in various 
school communities. 

It is also important to note that 
the selection of the 
be included in the inventory was 
made in terms of the thing being 


consequently, it 


materials to 


measured and, 
was an essential step in the con- 
struction of the inventory to ob- 
tain authoritative statements of 
content to be covered by it. It 
was for this reason that the instru- 
ment was submitted to so many 
experts, parents, students, teachers, 
and administrators for critical eval- 
uation. 

In these terms, professional and 
lay people who use this inventory 
to determine the relative impor- 
tance of items of information about 
highschools—whether it be to ob- 
tain data on which to base a pro- 
gram of parent education for Par- 
ent-Teacher Association meetings; 
a campaign to integrate the home, 
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the school, and the community in 
improving education opportun- 
ities of youth; a drive to correct 
misunderstandings as to the aims 


and procedures of the school; or 
whatever—can do so with the as- 
surance that the measures they ob- 
tain are trustworthy and valid. 


A CHECK LIST TO BE USED IN DETERMINING HOW MUCH THE 


PUBLIC KNOWS ABOUT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


Not 
Yes No Sure 
A. In regard to the aims of the school, do you know— 
[. ow the seboel termes Ge eee Ci ——C(C(Ci«éCihiitumus- » “Scsunidne, eens 
2. What the goals of the school are in teaching stu- 
dents how to read, write, speak, and ister? ( ceeeeeeeeese ceneeeccenee — coneeeeeeeee 
3. What the goals of the school are in teaching stu- 
dents how to earn and spend money? (—____eeecccecenee  ceseneseeene — sesennnennes 
4. What the goals of the school are in teaching stu- 
dents how to work for the good of their families, 
and how to better themselves and their com- 
————-) —6hClCtC~—stéi‘“CSji(‘“ étiCétO™CtCt Leathe: Sines. liao 
5. What the goals of the school are in meeting com- 
munity problems in health, law, safety, business, 
eed coopereties® = £+§+|.- © — ~q<isiiaicies:° ‘amaivenivee: ‘iiquitciimmats 
8 ee cle cca: | Seas” Lediaiilianle: —aumiannnat 
B. In regard to the guidance of the students, do you 
know— 
1. How students get advice about school work and 
personal problems? == -§é= _§= _==«-—«_—«=_—=———_C_C cerecsencses eneccenenece —eneneennce 
2. How the school prepares students to earn a 
i 
3. What students do in home rooms, assemblies, 
ee eee h—60Ult—“‘“(‘OiéOC:CSCSC*CS:C*;:*C*C*«*iSSOC i ci 
4. How the school helps students build healthy 
minds and healthy bodies? = =«»._—»«_ Ci csecncsnnte — cteceectenee — coeneeee 
a ne ei GaARim NS. aeesiadan? <eadinine. “Sokeneanell 
C. In regard to the instruction of the students, do you 
know— 
1. How students are taught and what they do in 
aaa 06UlC—i—i‘“‘“Céis—OSOSOSCSCSC™C~C~*~C~C~C~C~C~C~C~CC~C:CC””:C*t”*SCCd”d Ci ilies eal 
2. How books, maps, pictures, and other things are 
used to help students learn? «§«_— | —____i_ntecccnstnnte — aesetnnntnes — enennnnes 
3. How students study? 
4. How teachers grade and report the work of 
ee OS" cares  searniaitiaa: , ahaiaanatnds 
I ada cisternae euteiches ciliated 
D. In regard to the organization and management of 
the school, do you know— 
1. How the school gets its money and how it 
aes irt 8 208=. i  —iC)”C(‘N‘(#§( stile — sees: sabia 
2. How well the buildings, equipment, and supplies 
meet the meeds of the steemtsh 0 (Cis eetsceece,tritimseenen terreno 
3. How the work of the students is planned and 
See |” Racial 
4. The jobs of teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and members of boards of CGucRtIOMh (i iwsstecness  sateccsccees | wtnetneccenn 
5. How many students go to school? «i cecccccenns  caeencenneee _ snerencenecs 
I geal dat oc dl 5 ine ad caechiasacanaacesanis, —iiesaamgeian(  Menkaeaiiaias: -aieanelionton 
E. In regard to the work of the school with outside 
groups, do you know— 
1. How the school works with church groups, service 
clubs, and farm, labor, and business groups? _—........... 
2. How the school works with parents and others in 
the community? .j}é-  #§=- = ._ __ . . .  esadsccssse sesecnsecrs  senceeseeess 
3. How the high school works with grade schools, 
collemes, and other thigh eclocle? 68 iCiteccceeesteerencccene = eeevsnenten 
4. How the school works with groups that rate the 
—— #8#8&58. ° intact taeitatigaan 
5. How the school works with city, county, state, 
ond Sedemel OCORS = =< ——CiCCiC(*##COtC#” COC ip: eae ss 
SITE 1.05 sccncsusisaccmseasinaessieeseaitaitenidialaddaniensdsanmapiinnnmmmcniniiiaditidses:  abiudidinain=“wdaliiindaa aemacanael 
SUMMARY OF RESPONSES 
Number 
Number Number of not 
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A: Ai ci Ge eee. j§jg- jj. - (© | \<6tiigsuieaise <ixisisiaizsnatas: ‘imesiilidasitis 
S. Geile of Ghee whefein 20 —i—i*i‘*«iétt essai “Giammguameg, naan 
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D. Organization and management of the school 22... ccesceececceeee — seneeeenneneeees 
E. Work of the school with outside groups ————— -neeccecenceeeee  cencecesccceces — seoeenenensenees 
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Many are the 
Opportunities 
provided one is 
aware of them 
for the practice 
of good public 
relations by 


The 


Kindergarten. 


Teacher 


By PHYLLIS H. DAMEL 
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VALUATION of the total 
school program reveals a 
growing need for a more 
effective role of public re- 


lations. The kindergarten 

teacher, because of her strategic 
position in the education process, 
is advantageously situated to play 
a fruitful role in interpreting the 
function of the school to the pub- 
lic. Favorable or unfavorable at- 
titudes of lasting duration fre- 
quently have their beginning dur- 
ing these first school experiences. 
The 
school is not always easily made. 
Psychological factors arising from 
unhappy home experiences reach a 
climax when the kindergarten child 
faces the complexities of his first 


transition from home to 


school days. 

As:the year evolves, many won- 
derful changes occur which may be 
termed readiness for formal learn- 
ing. The kindergarten teacher in 
cooperation with other professional 
workers in the school system plans 
definitely and regularly for these 
changes. It seems to me that the 
public has every reason to be kept 
informed of the’ contributions 
which the school makes toward de- 
velopment of the whole child. It 
is unfair to expect a child of five 
years to capably report school activ- 
ities. Yet, too frequently, teachers 
leave it to chance to inform parents 
and the public of activities of the 


kindergarten. 


For Your Critics 

In leaner years some educators 
and many lay persons regarded the 
unnecessary 
play 


kindergarten as an 
fringe, a sort of glorified 
school or a continuation of nur- 
sery school. If funds were low, it 
seemed not too important to con- 
tinue the kindergarten. “It’s just 
as well to let the children play at 
home,” one individual remarked. 

Kindergarten teachers face the 
challenge of making their work so 
completely related to the growth 
needs of the group that parents 
particularly and the public gener- 
ally will be aware of the value of 


this area of the child’s education. 


This article will point out some ot 
the ways by which the value of edu- 
cation at the kindergarten level 
may be reported. 

Our city uses a Spring Kinder- 
garten Round-Up as a means of 
determining the number of pros- 
pects for fall enrollment. At this 
time the teacher, 
school nurse and school principal 


kindergarten 


are on hand to meet and get to 
know parents individually and to 
explain briefly what the kindergar- 
ten attempts to do. Prospective 
kindergarteners 
parents and spend a half day in the 


kindergarten room. Health blanks 


accompany their 


to be filled by a physician and den- 
tist are distributed so that the child 
may have ample time during the 
summer for necessary medical at- 
tention to begin his school year in 
a state of optimum health. 


The First Day’s Work 

When school starts in the fall, 
some parents frankly admit that 
they dread the first day more than 
the child. It is particularly reas- 
suring to send a note at the end 
of the first day to report briefly 
what was done and that “all went 
well” (if it did). In the few in- 
stances where a child had some dif- 
ficulty in adjusting, it is time well 
spent and good public relations to 
make a visit to that child’s home 
after school. Parents will be con- 
vinced of your personal interest 
in their child, and, usually, they 
will further the public relations 
program of your school by spread- 
ing the news at club meetings or 
any of the numerous places where 
ideas are exchanged. The wonder- 
ful part is that parents will bolster 
your program without being asked 
to do so. They can and will be- 
come effective ambassadors of good- 
will. If a personal visit cannot be 
made, it is desirable to make a tele- 
phone call. 


Records of home visits and sig- 
nificant contacts and observations 
of individual children should be 
kept in suitable form. These rec- 
ords make splendid evaluative ma- 
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terial and serve well as a basis for 
parent conferences. 

\ mimeographed newsletter to 
parents once per month describing 
activities for a 20-day period will 
prove an excellent means of keep- 
ing parents informed on various 
phases of the program. Try to 
make the information definite, too. 
For instance, state specifically that 
we dramatized “The Three Little 
Pigs” or “The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker” instead of stating that we 
dramatized some of the stories fa- 
miliar to children. Or you might 
add, “Ask your child to show you 
how the three little pigs built 
their houses,” etc. At different 
times the newsletter may treat of 
safety, child health, children’s art 
activities, books, report cards, ways 
of dealing with emotional prob- 
lems, etc. Encourage parental re- 
sponses to the newsletter. 


Parent Study Groups 

Parent study groups are splendid 
public relations media—especially 
if they are planned and operated 
democratically. Most communities 
have capable and willing persons 
to lead and follow in such a move- 
ment. The results in better human 
relations are far reaching. Ma- 
terials for suggested programs and 
procedures for conducting such 
meetings are available through the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. 

Another way of strengthening 
the bond between school and com- 
munity is through effective news- 
paper publicity. Publishers are 
more inclined to accept news arti- 
cles without alteration if they fol- 
low satisfactory journalism _pat- 
Releases which tell 
where, what, when and why will 


terns. who, 


guarantee inclusion of the basic es- 
The 
news story has added merit when 


sentials of a news article. 


accompanied — by photographs. 
Group rather than individual ac- 
complishments should be high- 
lighted. 

Opportunities to visit the school, 
perhaps, furnish the best avenues 


of interpreting the kindergarten 
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program to the public. “Every day 
a visitor’s day” will encourage par- 
ents to regard the school as extend- 
ing a constant welcome. Programs 
which culminate a unit of work are 
always appealing to the public. Ex- 
hibits of youngsters’ art and craft 
work, rhythms and songs, choral 
readings and story dramatizations 
help to convey the broad scope of 
the work of the kindergarten. 

The presence of sickness among 
kindergarten children affords an- 
other opportunity to practice good 
public relations. Shared gifts of 
fruit or flowers help admirably for 
the sick child to feel he is still a 
part of the group. A cooperatively- 
developed letter dictated by the 
children and written in manus- 
cript on a large sheet of newsprint 
will serve a similar purpose. One 
mother was delighted to review 
many drawings made and sent by 
kindergarten children during the 
period of her child’s convalescence. 
To the mother, the drawings were 
a tangible expression of human 
values emanating from the school 
room. 

During the second semester, 
when the children spend more time 
on the more formalized aspects of 
pre-reading experiences, such as left 
to right visual progression, recog- 
nition of likenesses and differences, 
etc., the child will be doing an 
increasing amount of “seat work.” 
Since this work is purposefully 
planned, it is worthy of the parents’ 
observation even if a note to par- 
ents is necessary as a matter of ex- 
planation. 

As a final activity of the school 
year, our kindergarten youngsters 
are given a test as one means of 
determining their readiness for 
reading. It is absolutely essential 
to sound public relations that these 
test data be treated confidentially, 
sincerely znd professionally. They 
should never serve as a basis for 
labeling a child. 

To summarize, attitudes toward 
the school for many persons have 
their origin in the kindergarten ex- 
perience. The splendid work merits 
the attention of the general public. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 


JANUARY 

7 Missouri Music Educators Confer- 
ence and Clinic, Kirksville, Jan. 
7-8, 1954. 

18 Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Winter Meeting, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Jan. 18-19, 1954. 

25 Northeast Missouri Administra- 
tors South of Highway 36, Dinner 
Meeting, Laddonia, Jan. 25, 1954. 

30 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers Workshop for the Central Mis- 
souri State College District, War- 
rensburg, Jan. 30, 1954. 


FEBRUARY 

3 Conference of School Board Mem- 
bers and School Administrators, 
Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Feb. 3, 1954. 

11 Annual Meeting, Department of 





Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Atlantic City, Feb. 11-13, 
1954. 


13. Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion Convention, St. Louis, Feb. 
13-16, 1954. 

13 National Convention American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, Feb. 13-18, 1954. 

20 Elementary School Principals In- 
Service Program for the Central 
Missouri State College District, 
Warrensburg, Feb. 20, 1954. 

26 South Central Regional Meeting 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Kansan Hotel, Topeka, Kan., 
Feb. 26-27, 1954. 


MARCH 

5 Regional Conference National As- 
sociation of Educational Secre- 
taries, Town House, Kansas City, 
Kan., March 5-7, 1954. 

20 Spring Conference of Business 
Education Department of MSTA, 
Columbia, March 20, 1954. 

26 District Music Competitions, 
Maryville, March 26-27, 1954. 


APRIL 
2 District Music Competitions, Chil- 
licothe, April 2-3, 1954. 

2 District Music Competitions, 
Kirksville, April 2-3, 1954. 

9 Spring Meeting Department Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Colum- 
bia, April 9-10, 1954. 

10 Elementary Education Conference, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, 
April 10, 1954. 

11 Western Arts Association meet- 
ing, Headquarters Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., April 11-15, 
1954. 

29 State Music Festival, 
April 29-May 1, 1954. 


NOVEMBER 
3 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 


tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 3-5, 1954. 


Columbia, 
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A helpful suggestion at the “Teachable Moment” 
to those who are learning by doing brings forth great success 


VERYWHERE in the _na- 
Pen today school people are 
discussing the ways and means 
of building a profession of teach- 
ing. Some maintain that a profes- 
sion of teaching can come only 
with a return to “the good old 
days’—when (according to the 
well-worn argument) every teach- 
er was a sort of Mark Hopkins— 
that is, when every teacher was 
supposed to possess all knowledge 










and a goodly portion of a divine 
know-how in teaching. Our ro- 
mantic literature provides many 
such paragons, but purer history 
yields many Ichabods. 

Others of those concerned ad- 
vocate a policy of “learning from 
the other professions”—a_ policy 
which often implies the assump- 
tion of both the ends and means 
of certain articulate professions. 
Still others among us plead for 
more college training in teaching 
methodology. 


Current Proposals Inadequate 

Which 
quate? It now appears that no one 
of these or any other cur- 
rent approach is either suf- 
ficient or entirely pos- 
sible, if our goal is the 
establishment of sound 
framework for a dy- 
namic profession. Why? 


proposal is most ade- 


First, this is now 
and not __ yesterday. 
Even if “the good old 
days” really did exist 
in more than our mem- 


To strike the spark that gener- 
ates the flame of action in 
every pupil is the aim of 
every good teacher 


TEACHING... 
Is It Mere 
TELLING? | 


Those who are able to stimulate 
students to take worthwhile 
action are our real teachers 


By DONALD RAY MILLER 


ories, we could not recreate them 
or return to them, since exchang- 
ing an atomic age for a Model T 
age would be more difficult than is 
often realized. 

Secondly, teaching is teaching 
and not law or medicine. Conse- 
quently, the conditions influenc- 
ing the history of development in 
the other professions may be (and 
usually are) very different from a 
profession of teaching. 

Thirdly, any proposal for requir- 
ing more hours of study in pro- 
fessional courses can serve only to 
alienate those who teach the aca- 
demic or non-professional subjects 
at the college level, since there is 
still little agreement among edu- 
cators as to what place professional 
courses should take in the pro- 
gram for the bachelor’s degree. 


Finally, the whole issue of pro- 
fessionalization in teaching as an 
externally imposed scheme is some- 
thing less than meaningful so long 
as the present gap between the 
supply and the demand for teach- 
ers exists. When there are adequate 
numbers of persons entering teach- 
ing, we can construct the necessary 
externals of the profession. 


Interpretation of Teaching 


There is one point, however, 
which makes a difference now in 
the professional status attained by 
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individual teachers. This one point 
derives from our interpretation of 
teaching. 

Those who want to return to 
past patterns and those who want 
to require more concentration in 
methods or subject matter alone 
are (albeit unconsciously) inter- 
preting teaching as mere telling. 
And they have history on their 
side, for, traditionally, teaching has 
been nothing more than telling. In 
the long backward view, this is 
not entirely anomalous, for the 
operation of our Western societies 
is (in retrospect) decreasingly com- 
plex. However, for teaching in 
the middle of the goth century in 
the United States, to hold the defi- 
nition it gained under the totally 
different conditions of a century 
or more ago is not completely rea- 
sonable. Further, this concept of 
teaching developed when _ there 
were few textbooks, libraries, or 
other teaching aids, when our so- 
cial, economic, and political struc- 
tures were much less democratic, 
and when formal schools existed 
chiefly to prepare students for oth- 
er formal schools. 

What are some results of this 
interpretation of teaching today? 
Teaching as mere telling lends it- 
self to the still-popular idea that 
“almost anyone can teach’—that 
is, anyone with a loud voice and 
a reliable memory. It agrees with 
those who say that (1) all a teacher 
needs to know is his subject and 
(2) a good teacher can teach any 
subject. Finally, teaching as telling 
implies a passivity on the part of 
learners that is a dangerous ele- 
ment in the life of a democratic 
state. 

Teaching As Stimulation 

Is there an alternative to this 
interpretation of teaching? 

There is, and it is one which is 
dictated by the conditions of life 
in our time. This view conceives of 
teaching as stimulation, with self- 
education as its end. Teaching as 
stimulation implies the mastery of 
skill and scholarship in one’s teach- 
ing area. It necessitates a revision 
of the “almost anyone can teach” 
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Australia, 


notion, since “telling” will have 
only limited usefulness. It demands 
one who proposes to become a 
teacher must learn and use technics 
and devices which are not common 
anyone.” 


possessions of “almost 


Finally, teaching as stimulation 
provides the public with a view of 
teachers which will aid in the so- 
lution of our professionalization 


problems. 





The U.N. Around Home 


By Z. F. PFOST 


HE Maryville High school In- 
poses Relations Class 
put a new twist to its United Na- 
tions Day assembly by inviting war 
brides who now live in the area 
and a Maryville High school ex- 
change student to present the pro- 
gram. 

The nations represented were 
England, France and 
Germany, a little United Nations. 
The former country was _ repre- 
sented by Mrs. Larry James, now 
living at Ravenwood; England, 
Mrs. Logan Linville, now living at 
Skidmore; France, Mrs. Delmar 
Strauch, Maryville, and Germany, 
Peter Erler, the exchange student 
in our highschool. The speakers 
were introduced by Edwyna Con- 
don, president of the International 
Relations Club. 

These people were well prepared 
for such a program. They gave 
the students a clear mental picture 
of their homelands since they not 
only had a familiar background 
their native countries, but 


with 
also a very good understanding of 


our way of life as they have lived 
in our midst since World War II. 

It was interesting to note their 
impressions of our ways of life 
which we take for granted. Mrs. 
James told how confused and start- 
led she was while in San Francisco. 
Having been used to seeing all 
automobiles on the left side of the 
street, she was amazed when every- 
one drove on the right. The two 
streetcar tracks and cars on both 
sides of the street fairly terrified 


our newcomer. 


Mrs. Strauch explained people 
in France usually rode bicycles 
and used cars only on special oc- 
casions. Walking is also a popular 
mode of transportation in_ her 
homeland. Her husband, Delmar, 
owns a car which he drives almost 
constantly. She was surprised to 
find he even drives the car over 
his farm when going from one field 
to another. Upon a return visit 
to France she found walking very 
dificult and wished for their car 


many times. 





Z. F. Pfost, instructor of the International Relations Class at Maryville Senior 
Highschool points out interesting world spots to three war brides and a German 
exchange student as his class looks on after a U.N. Day assembly. Others seated 
1 to r are Mrs. Logan Linville (England); Mrs. Delmar Strauch (France); Mrs. 
Larry James (Australia); and Peter Erler (Germany). Standing are class members. 
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SECRETARY'S PAGE 


In Briel 


Tis good to report that the State Highway 

Department took bids on November 24 
for the construction. of a farm-to-market road 
from Highway 17 to the Bunker Hill Resort 
It should be ready for use when the Resort 
opens next season. 

Sixty-three counties have reported 100% en- 
rollment in the Association. Many more lack 
only one or two and will reach the goal at an 
early date. The enrollment now totals 27,024. 

The objective is every teacher a member of 
local, state and national organizations. 

FTA clubs have been organized in many 
high schools this year and others are in the 
process of organization. It is hoped that an 
FTA chapter will be formed in every teacher 
education institution. 

It is encouraging to note that the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee has selected as an area of 
special interest that of school finance. It is the 
major problem facing public education in our 
state, 

If you have an individual health and accident 
policy, it may be worth little more than the 
paper on which it is written. Read the fine 
print. For example, if it says noncancellable, 
it usually means for the preimium period only. 

Action to secure judical review by the 
Supreme Court of the $9,250,000 school ap- 
propriation veto will be filed just as soon as 
the December distribution of state school 
moneys is received by school districts. 

Comments indicate that the programs at the 
St. Louis Meeting were unusually well received. 
Planning is under way looking toward an equal- 
ly successful one in Kansas City next fall. 

It is encouraging to see many of our local 
community associations becoming better in- 
formed and more effective. Materials are avail- 
able on various subjects and staff members 
make many meetings during the year. The 
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film and recording service is being widely used. 
The pamphlet “School Finance and How We 
Use It’ was never more timely. In every 
teacher's library should be a copy of the mem- 
bers manual, “Your Association.” When you 
read or hear reference to the “powerful school 
lobby” just remember it is the thousands of 
good citizens throughout the state, who are 
genuinely concerned about the education of 
children, making their wishes known. The 
writer or speaker who refers to them as a lobby 
is, of course, not interested in public schools. 
As the rank and file of members of our com- 
munity associations become thoroughly in- 
formed and effectively interpret to the patrons 
of their community, this small minority, for 
one reason or another not interested in good 
schools for all children, will witness a unified 
and powerful expression from the people of the 
state that mere name calling will not hinder. 


With The Committees 


The Executive Committee meets on January 
16. ‘The major item of business will be the ap- 
pointment of committee members. It is sug- 
gested that the membership feel free to pass on 
to Committee Chairmen the benefit of their 
thinking. Suggestions are appreciated. 

The next MSTA-NEA Leadership Confer- 
ence is scheduled for the week of August 8 to 
14, at Bunker Hill Resort. 

The Public Relations Committee (Includ- 
ing Federal Activities) met at the ‘Teachers 
Building on December 12. Activity was plan- 
ned for many items, including exemption from 
tax of retirement income, oil for educational 
proposal, NEA Building 
Fund, the school financial situation in Missouri, 
the Joint Legislative Committee and Associ- 
ation activities—program of professionalization, 


membership and 


insurance, reading circle, and Bunker Hill. 
A joint meeting of the Policy and Plans Com- 
mittee and the Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and Ethics Committee was 
held on January 9. These committees have 
initiated a significant program of professionali- 
zation and their report to the Assembly of 
Delegates appeared in the December issue. 
Read it carefully and lend your support. 
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Community Association Demonstrates Usefulness 
Organize Future Teachers of America Club 


HE CASSVILLE SCHOOLS 
‘Le 1951 organized their first 
Cassville Community Teachers As- 
sociation. The school faculty re- 
alized that if they were to grow 
professionally it would be neces- 
sary to follow the leadership of the 
MSTA and the NEA. 

Many worthwhile projects since 
school 


have been carried out: 


beautification, fellowship, profes- 
sional talks and discussions, health 
study and projects, sick leave plan, 
spiritual life development study, 
school budget study, classification 
study, Citizens Commission report 
study, public relations, 100 per 
cent membership in CTA, MSTA, 
and NEA, 


membership—education-profession- 


retirement study, and 


al growth. 

A new committee has been ap- 
pointed by the CTA to make a 
study on salary schedules in order 
to make a recommendation to the 
school officials. 

Mrs. Mildred Oswald, 
librarian, is president of the 1953- 
54 CTA. The teachers meet each 
second Wednesday from 3:45 p.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Other teachers who 
have served as president are Miss 
Wanda Gray, elementary teacher, 
and Mrs. Lucille Johnston, speech 
and English instructor. 

Noting the serious shortage of 
teachers, the CTA agreed plans 
should be made to organize a FTA 
Club. 
officials of Southwest State College 
and officials of the MSTA at Co- 
material 


Cassville 


In cooperation with school 


valuable 
The club was organ- 
1953, With 23 
charter members. The club was 
named Top-Notch Teachers of To- 
morrow FTA. They operate with 
a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, librarian, reporter, 
and sponsor. It meets twice a 
month, at one meeting inviting 
a guest speaker for a 20 minute dis- 


lumbia much 
was obtained. 


ized in September, 


cussion, 


JANUARY, 1954 


They plan for a banquet in May 
to climax their year’s club activi- 
ties. The club members will be 
given time to observe the work and 
technique of teachers in our school 
system. 

The members have a genuine in- 
terest in what they are learning 
about teaching as a career. They 
are learning the importance of the 
work of the teaching profession. 


They are learning our schools 
must be kept close to the people 
whom they serve. They are learn- 
ing there are constant demands for 
trained teachers, and the great 
joy that comes from true service. 
Students are learning teachers are 
constantly in the public eye, and 
that their social contact can be 
with the best people of the com- 


munities. 


All members are urged to select 


a college for future training and to 
make plans for four years of ad- 
vanced training. It is made clear 
that the status of teachers is im- 
proving at a rate unequalled in the 
history of the profession. It is be- 
lieved the popularity of teaching as 
a career will be increased through 
a more thorough study of the pro- 
fession of teaching. 


It is believed that the thrill of 
club activities in FTA is a spark 
of enthusiasm that will be kindled 
for the finding of great 
teachers for a profession that is in 
great need for good future talent. 


future 


The Cassville Schools recommend 
the establishment of FTA Clubs in 
our many high schools throughout 
our state. 

Ralph E. Hamilton is sponsor of 
the FTA Top-Notch Teachers of 
Tomorrow. 





The Cassville Future Teachers of America club, formed last September, posed 
recently with their sponsor, Superintendent Ralph E. Hamilton, first row, r. Others 


from 1 to r, front row are: 


Becky Wiley, Elizabeth McCord, Martha Weddington, 


Mary Prier, Margaret Turner treasurer; Billie Easley and Marilyn Williamson; 
middle row: Carlene Hefily, Betty Kelley, Maxine Powell, Janice Ann Baker, Neta 
Sue Reams, Mary Belle James and Roberta Woodington, librarian; back row: 
Sandra Timmons, reporter; Larry Sims, president; Dale Hancock, James Hensley, 
Nancy Robinson, Mack Sims, vice-president; and Lou Ann Periman, secretary. 
Bill Braun and. Mary J. Moore were absent when the picture was taken. 
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RETIREMENT NEWS 


Survivor benefits now provided by the system makes 
it a bulwark of security for a member’s dependents 


By PAUL ROGERS 


The new retirement law, which 
became effective August 29, 1953, 
provides that upon the death of a 
member before retirement, except 
retirement with disability benefits, 
certain survivors may elect to for- 
feit any payment of accumulated 
contributions to which they may 
be entitled and to receive certain 
other benefits referred to as survi- 
vor’s benefits. 

The following conditions must 
have existed at the time of the 
member’s death: (1) The member 
must have had five or more years 
of creditable service in districts 
included in the Retirement System, 
and (2) death must have occurred 
(a) while the member was teaching 
in a district the Re- 
tirement System; (b) as a result of 
an injury or sickness incurred while 


included in 


teaching in such a district and 
within one year of the commence- 
ment of such injury or sickness; 
or (c) while the member was eligi- 
ble for a disability retirement al- 
lowance and prior to age 65. 

The law provides for election of 
survivor benefits in the following 
instances: 

(1) A surviving spouse, if desig- 
nated as the sole beneficiary, mar- 
ried to the member at least three 
years and living with the member 
at the time of his death, if age 65 
or upon attainment of age 65 and 
not remarried subsequent to the 
member’s death, may receive $50 
per month until death or remar- 
riage, which-ever occurs first. A 
male surviving spouse may receive 
this benefit only if at the time of 
the member’s death he was re- 
ceiving at least one-half of his sup- 
port from the member. If a mem- 
ber’s death occurs after the mem- 
ber has attained age 65 and before 
retirement, the spouse may elect 
in lieu of any and all other bene- 
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fits to receive a retirement allow- 
ance computed as the joint survi- 
vor allowance designated as Op- 
tion 1. The amount will be de- 


termined as the amount which 
would have been payable if the 
member had retired as of the date 
of death and had selected Option 1. 

(2) A surviving widow who has 
in her care a dependent unmarried 
child of the deceased member un- 
der 18 years of age, if designated 
as the sole beneficiary, may re- 
month until he 


ceive $75 per 


death or remarriage or the first 
date- when no such dependent un- 
married child under age 18 remains 
in her care, which-ever shall occur 
first. 
titled to.$20 per month for each 


She will, in addition, be en- 


dependent unmarried child under 
The 
total monthly payments to a widow 


18 who remains in her care. 


cannot exceed $1935. 

(3) If there is no survivor en- 
titled to benefits under (1) or (2) 
above, or automatically upon the 
death of a widow receiving benefits 
under (2) above, a surviving de- 
pendent unmarried child of the de- 
ceased member under 18 may re- 
ceive $50 per month until death, 
marriage, adoption or attainment 
of age 18, whichever occurs first. 
If there is more than one such de- 
pendent unmarried child, the sum 
of $100 will be divided equally 


among all qualified children and 
paid in accordance with court or- 
der. 

(4) If there is no survivor en- 
titled (1), (2), 


or (3) above, a surviving depend- 


to benefits under 


ent parent over 65 or upon attain- 
ment of age 65, if designated as 
the sole beneficiary, may receive 
$50 per month until death or re- 
marriage subsequent to the mem- 
ber’s death, whichever occurs first. 
The dependent parent must fur- 
nish proof that he was receiving 
one-half of his support from the 
member at the time of the mem- 
ber’s death. If there is a second 
dependent parent, the sum of $75 
will be divided equally between 
both parents until the first death 
or remarriage subsequent to the 
member’s death. 

A survivor may not be eligible 
to a benefit because of more than 
one terminated membership. The 
Retire- 
ment System will determine and 


Board of Trustees of the 


decide all questions of doubt as 
to what constitutes dependency. 
An election to claim a survivor's 
benefit becomes final when the ap- 
plication has been properly com- 
pleted and is filed in the office of 
the Retirement System. 

If a member desires to change 
the designation of beneficiaries be- 
cause of a change in his depend- 
ents, so that a surviving dependent 
may qualify for benefits under this 
provision of the law, he should 
write the Retirement System for 
“Nomination of Bene- 


the form 


ficiary.” 


The accounts and records of the Public School Retirement System of 
Missouri were audited by the office of the State Auditor at the end of the 
fiscal year terminating June 30, 1953. The financial statement is here 
printed as it appears in the Auditor’s Report. The statement of receipts, 
disbursements and balances is reduced to a summary. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF MISSOURI 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Custodian’s Account 
meek Denese ................. Sncecial $ 80,991.09 


On Hand—Deposited in July ........ 
Total Custodian’s Account 
Operating Account 


Total Cash 


282,224.88 


$ 363,215.97 
19,611.58 
-_ 
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FIA Organizes 


Individual highschool clubs and 
college and university chapters of 
Future Teachers of America were 
brought closer together with the 
birth of a state FTA organization 
at the November MSTA conven- 
The need for 


tion in St. Louis. 


such a group has long been felt. 

At the organizational meeting 
Nov. 5, Dr. Carl L. Byerly presided, 
acting for the Policy and Plans 
Committee and the Committee on 
Teacher Education and Profession- 
Ethics of the 


al Standards and 





Retirement System Financial Statement 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Investments 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series “G” 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series “A” 
U. S. Savings Defense Bonds, 
NE . aniinice 
U. S. General Treasury Bonds, 242% 
U. S. Treasury Investment, 
I 
U. S. Treasury Bills .. 
Bonds of Municipalities of 
Missouri 
Total Bonds 
Unamortized Premium on Securities 
Purchased wee $ 
Unaccumulated Discount 
on Securities Purchased ....... 


Less: 


Total—Premium Purchased ........ 
Total Bonds and Premium. ...... 
Unpaid Principal—FHA Loans 
‘C. B.S e 
Accrued Interest on Investments ........ 
Accounts Receivable—St. Joseph 
School District 
Total Assets - 


Accumulated Contributions of 
Members 
Accumulated Contributions of 
Terminated Memberships .................--. 
Accounts Payable 
Reserve for Benefits * 
Contingent Reserve—Investments .......- 
Total Liabilities and Reserves ............ 


....$1,782,000.00 


250,000.00 


1,173,835.56 


500,000.00 


seveseceeeeeeee 9,067,000.00 
. 1,393,023.95 


$14,818,359.51 
126,448.36 


77,843.22 
~ 14,896,202.73 
4,596,332.78 

19,492,535.51 

91,316.11 


100,189.59 
$20,066,868.76 








9,279,700.14 


19,766.38 
12,115.50 
10,750,307.29 
4,979.45 


$20,066,868.76 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 


BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1952 
Receipts 
Contributions of Members 
Contributions of Employers 
Interest Received 
Sale and Redemption of Securities - 
Other Receipts .- sails 
Receipts and Balances . 
Disbursements 
Purchase of Securities . 
Office Equipment 
Operating Expense 
Personal Services . 
Actuarial Expense 


Investment and Safekeeping Expense .... 


Other Operating Expense 
Withdrawals 
Deaths before Retirement 
Deaths after Retirement ... 
Other Withdrawals ............ - 
Refunds—Errors in Remittances 
Retirement Allowances ................ 
Total Disbursements 
BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1953 ... 





JANUARY, 1954 


$ 418,462.83 


2,196,596.08 
2,196,977.98 
439,986.23 
5,181,258.37 
18,925.22 
$10,452,206.71 


$ 38,780.26 
5,449.50 
6,932.94 
8,193.13 59,355.83 

_$ 19,036.60 

ee 268.28 

. 571,189.12 590,494.00 
5,091.98 
416,455.65 
$10,069,379.16 


$ 382,827.55 





MSTA. 
highschools and 13 colleges and 
as from the 


Representatives from 15 
universities as well 
State Department of Education and 
the MSTA constituted the 144 per- 
sons present. 

The highschool and college sec- 
tions elected five officers each, with 
the college section deciding to give 
the officers the power to appoint 
two members at large to the execu- 
tive committee to represent areas 
of the state not represented by the 
officers. 
given one vote. In the future, how- 


Each group present was 


ever, it is expected to base the vot- 
ing power on the number of mem- 
bers of each club and chapter. 

A constitution and by-laws will 
be drawn up at a meeting of all 
officers on January 23, and will 
generally follow the plan set forth 
by the NEA in the FTA manual. 
All clubs and chapters presently 
established will automatically be- 
The NEA 
the Mis- 


come charter members. 
MSTA 
souri group. 

Officers elected in the college 
section were: President, Ed Ortleb, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; 
vice president, Donna Burch, Uni- 


and co-sponsor 


versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec- 
retary, Paul Reems, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City; treasurer, 
Dolores Kiss, Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles; historian, Norma Hom- 
field, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg. The state ad- 
visor is Dr. Albert Lindel, sponsor 
of the Harris Teachers College 
chapter. 

Officers elected in the highschool 
David 
Highschool; 


section were: President, 
Kirkwood 


vice president, Lily Shackleford, 


Winslow, 


Pattonville Highschool; secretary, 
Lois Lathan, Sumner (St. Louis) 
Highschool; treasurer, Marla Un- 
ruh, Clayton Highschool; and _ his- 
torian, Sheila Frideman, University 
City Highschool. Thelma Gregory, 
Kirkwood High- 
school club is state advisor. 


sponsor of the 


Dr. Marvin Shamberger, Direc- 
tor of Research, MSTA, Columbia, 
has been designated as the state 
consultant. 





Administrators Annual Meeting ™ 
University of Missouri, January 18, 19, 1954 


THEME: Time for Decision 


Monday, January 18, 9:30 a.m. 

Special Presentation Verse Speaking Choir 
Hickman Highschool, Columbia, Mrs. Helen Wil- 
liams, Director 

‘The Conference Theme” Dean L. G. Townsend, 
Dean, College of Education, University of Missouri 

“State Participation in the Support of Public Edu- 
cation” Dr. Wm. F. Knox, Director of Field 
Seryice, Warrensburg State College. 


Monday, January 18, 1:30 p.m. 
Special Music University Laboratory’ School, 
Patricia Davis, Director 
Symposium: The Specifics of Missouri’s Educational 
Problems 

“The Place of the Small Highschool in Missouri,” 
Eldred Sage, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
“The Problems of School District Reorganization,” 
J. M. Holstein, Superintendent of Schools, Stockton 
“Major Difficulties Confronting the Administrator 
in the Typical Consolidated School District,” Riley 
F. Knight, Superintendent of Schools, Steele 
“The Problem of Personnel in the Typical City 
School System of Missouri,” Joy F. Whitener, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Louisiana 
“School Housing, Transportation, and Related 
Problems in the Suburban School,” Ward Barnes, 
Superintendent of Schools, Normandy 
“Financing Education in the Large City School,” 
Willard Graff, Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field. 

Business Meeting. 


Reception 


A reception for members of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and Missouri Asso- 
ciation of School Boards will be held at 4:00 p.m. It 
is sponsored by the College of Education, University 
of Missouri. 


Monday, January 18, 6:30 p.m. 
Annual Dinner Meeting 
Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa 
Student Union Building 





Earl Gray 
Secretary 


H. W. Schooling 
President 


Special Music 
Address—Senator C. R. Hawkins, Chairman, Interim 
Legislative Committee on Education. 


Tuesday, January 19, 9:00 a.m. 
Special Music Girls Sextet, Jefferson Junior High- 
school, Columbia, Dorothy Schlotzhauer, Director 
Unifying Our Efforts for Improved Educational Op- 
portunity on the Local and State Level 
“The Role of the State Association of School 
Boards” Mr. Roger C. Bailey, President, Missouri 
Association of School Boards 
“Realizing the Potential of the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation,” Mrs. C. W. Detjen, President, Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
“The Role of the Legislative Interim Committee on 
Education,” Dr. A. G. Capps, University of Mis- 
souri 
“The Role of the Missouri Association of School 
Administrators,” H. W. Schooling, President, Mis- 
souri Association of School Administrators. 


Tuesday, January 19, 12:00 noon 
Luncheon Meeting 
Student Union Building 
Special Music 
Address Dr. L. O. Litle, Superintendent of 
Schools, Quincy, Illinois. 


School Board Association Meeting 
The Missouri Association of School Boards has sched- 
uled a meeting to be held in Columbia on January 18 
and 19, 1954. 





ADMINISTRATORS 
ANNOUNCE DATES 

The Northeast Missouri Adminis- 
trators South of Highway 36 have an- 
nounced the schedule of their meeting 
dates for the remainder of this year. 

The club meets on the fourth Mon- 
day night from September to April in- 
clusive (omitting December). The next 
meeting will be at Laddonia on Janu- 
ary Zo. 

Other meetings will be held as fol- 
lows: Moberly, February 22; Colum- 
bia, March 22; Fulton, April 26. 

The officers of the organization this 
year are: President, Walter Evans, 
Fulton; Vice-president, Mac Coverdell, 
Bowling Green; Secretary-treasurer, 
Russell Allen of Huntsville. 
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REPORT CARD 


The Dade County District R-IV ele- 
mentary teachers of Greenfield have 
designed a report card “to show the 
child’s growth in the work of the 
grade as well as the development 
of the qualities that are important in 
good citizenship,” a note to parents 
printed on the front says. 


Not only is space provided for mark- 
ing the standard of class work, but 
also a place is provided for marking 
whether growth in desirable abilities 
and behavior has been satisfactory or 
whether much improvement is needed. 


Space is also provided for comments 
by the teacher and the parents each 
quarter the card is issued. 


TO STOP FEDERAL 
EDUCATIONAL FUNDS 


In a recent special brief, the Council 
of State Governments urged the feder- 
al government to cut off all grants to 
the states for vocational education by 
the close of fiscal 1955. This would in- 
clude all funds now distributed under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts. The states would be expected to 
adjust their appropriations accordingly. 

The Council study was prepared 
specifically for the Governors’ Confer- 
ence Committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations and Tax and Fiscal Policy. 
Copies have been distributed by the 
American Vocational Association to 
all state directors for vocational edu- 
cation. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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Mrs. Elsie Agerter of Buffalo, is now 
teaching commercial subjects in the 
Cross Timbers highschool. 


Mrs. Pauline Smith, of Cross Tim- 
bers, is teaching home economics in 
the Hermitage R-IV district. 


Wayne Johnson, Licking, has been 
employed to teach biology and physical 
education in the Weaubleau highschool. 


Ruth Browitt, elementary principal, 
Macon, reports that the School Savings 
Program was begun on September 8. 
Investment was $114.25 in September, 
$188.75 in October and $212.55 in No- 
vember. 


Loran G. Townsend, Dean of the 
College of Education, University of 
Missouri, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Association of University 
Summer Session Deans and Directors. 


Doris Daniels of Frankford, is the 
new teacher of the first grade in the 
Novinger system. 


Louis J. Donati, superintendent, St. 
James, tells us that his schools are 
sharing in the benefits of the School 
Savings Program with October invest- 
ment of $258.80 and November savings 


of $222.80. 


Mrs. Rose Ann Shull, whose home is 
at Cross Timbers, has been employed 
to teach the fifth and sixth grades in 
the R-IV district at Hermitage. 


Flossie Wright, of Buffalo, is the 
first grade teacher in the Weaubleau 
reorganized school district. 


ae ke BE Clair, new Director of Ele- 
mentary Education for the Cape Girar- 
deau Public Schools this year is also 
the School Savings Chairman for the 
system. He reports that the pupils in- 
vested $546.75 in the month of October 
and joined in the program with “inter- 
est and enthusiasm.” 


Ray McCoy, formerly counselor in 
the University highschool, Columbia, is 
now employed as counselor trainer at 
Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield. 


Mrs. Mary Dimmitt, of Green Castle, 
is now teacheing the sixth grade in the 
Re-organized district R-1 at Novinger. 


Ernest W. Barker, a former teacher 
in Missouri and now superintendent of 
Pottawattamie County schools, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has been named to the 
executive committee of the county su- 
perintendent division of the National 
Education Association. 


JANUARY, 1954 


Harry S. Rantz, principal Wildwood 
School, Sarcoxie, sponsors the Treas- 


ury’s School Savings Program. He 
reports an investment of $127.35 in 
September, $182.47 in October and 


$157.39 in November. The first Stamp 
Day was September 8. 


W. L. Shores, highschool principal 
Shelbina, has been named acting su- 
perintendent of the school system by 
the board of education to succeed Mr. 
Chester Calvert. Mr. Calvert resigned 
to accept a position as state supervisor 
of schools of the northeast district. 
The board will not fill the position of 
superintendent until next spring. 


B. L. Minor, coach, Shelbina high- 
school, has been named acting princi- 
pal while Principal Shores is serving 
as superintendent of the Shelbina 
schools. 


Mrs. Marie Klindworth, of Cole 
Camp, has been appointed by the Her- 


mitage board of education to teach the 
third and fourth grades. 

Dollye Panigot, principal, Musser 
School, St. Joseph, reports that pupils 
in the school invest in U. S. Savings 
Stamps and Bonds through the School 
Savings Program. September invest- 
ment was $19.25 and October invest- 
ment $47.65. 

Donald E. Sater, superintendent of 
the Licking public schools 1952-53, is 
now head of the system at Pierce City. 
He succeeds George R. Holley who is 
now superintendent at Maysville. 


J. L. Cassady, Jr., principal and in- 
dustrial arts instructor at Novinger 
highschool, resigned in October to ac- 
cept an appointment with the Missouri 
State Highway Patrol. 

Charles Meyers, formerly of Rolla, 
has been elected by the Novinger 
board of education to teach industrial 
arts and physical education. 





Gary L. Marlotte, second from left, accepts the 1953 Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild model car competition trophy from Dr. Philip J. Hickey, right, superintend- 
ent of instruction, St. Louis, who is active in the guidance of the nation-wide 
organization, dedicated to the development of craftsmanship and creative ability 


among teen-age boys. 


Gary, a 16-year-old senior at Cleveland Highschool, then 


turned the trophy over to Principal Arthur O. Kelley, left, for permanent posses- 
sion by the school. The presentation was made at an “Awards Assembly” at the 


school early in November. 


The trophy, first of its kind ever to be presented to a Missouri school, is in- 
tended to recognize in lasting, physical form the encouragement and advice ex- 
tended by faculty members to Gary who designed and built a model car that won 
regional honors in the Guild competition. He won over all contestants in the senior 
(16-19 age group) division in Region 14, comprised of Missouri and Iowa. There 
are but 20 such awards in the nation. James P. Wines, secretary of the Guild who 
made a special trip from Detroit to be present at the ceremony also looks on. 
Gary will receive a four-day, all-expense-free trip to Detroit, a stepping-stone to 
one of the Guild’s national awards, though no guarantee of one, Wines said. 
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Virgil C. Parker, principal of Wm. 
H. Lynch School, Salem, reports that 
the School Savings Program is off to a 
good start in his school. Investment in 
September was $39.50 and in October 
$157.20. 

Fred B. House, superintendent War- 
rensburg public schools, has announced 
the opening of six new classrooms on 
January 4. The rooms are necessary 
because of the impact of children from 
the nearby air force base. 

Marvin Porter, superintendent, 
Mound City, tells us that his schools 
began their School Savings Program 
this year on October 14. The invest- 


ment that month was $74.50 and in 
November $159.80. 

Sarah C. Caldwell of Akron, Ohio, 
former president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, has been elected 
chairman of the Educational Policies 
Commission. Mrs. Caldwell is the first 
woman as well as the first classroom 
teacher to be elected to the post. The 
Commission, composed of 20 of the na- 
tion’s leading educators representing 
all fields of American education, was 
established jointly in 1935 by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the NEA. 

Leland C. Smith, Houston, county 


. 





8:00 p.m. 


sional plans. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1954 Summer Session 





CALENDAR 
June 14—Monday, Registration and Orientation 
June 15—Tuesday, Classwork begins 

August 6—Friday, Summer Session Commencement, 


The Summer Session Program 


The Summer Session Program has been planned to meet the 
particular needs of summer students. Complete offerings of 
undergraduate and graduate work will be available. 

You are invited to consider the advantages afforded by summer 
program of University study in your educational and profes- 


Opportunities for Teachers 


The unprecedented demand for well qualified teachers makes 
this an exceptionally good time to begin or to continue a pro- 
gram of University teacher education. 


For information about the Summer Session 
write to: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
107 Hill Hall 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 








superintendent of schools, has resigned 
to accept a position as representative 
for Ginn and Company in Missouri. 


John A. Rauh, superintendent Union 
public schools, has resigned this posi- 
tion to accept the superintendency at 
Milan. He succeeds Mr. Pete Nicolet- 
ti, who has started his work as busi- 
ness manager at the State Teachers 
College, Kirksville. 


Fay Evilsizer, principal, Lamar Ele- 
mentary School, has the School Sav- 
ings Program of the U. S. Treasury 
Department in her school. Investment 
in September was $68.50 and in Octo- 
ber $434.50. Due to the November 11th 
fire which destroyed a part of the ele- 
mentary school building, the savings 
investment of the pupils and faculty 
there was cut to $197.55 in November. 


Clayton Poynter, superintendent 
King City schools, has resigned to ac- 
cept the superintendency at Tarkio. 
He succeeds Mr. Clyde B. Hurtt who 
resigned. 


MATH & SCIENCE DIV. 
TO MEET JAN. 19 


The Mathematics and Science Divi- 
sion of the Northeast Missouri Teach- 
ers Association has adopted a consti- 
tution and elected Thomas Waddill 
president for this year. 

All teachers in the district eligible to 

join may do so by sending dues of 
fifty cents to the secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. F. G. Parcells, 816 South Brad- 
ford St., Kirksville. 
The organization will hold a dinner 
meeting on January 19 at 6:30 p.m. in 
the cafeteria of the Kirksville State 
Teachers College. Reservations should 
be sent to Mrs. Parcells. The price is 
$1.50 per plate. 

The program will pertain to the se- 
lection and use of visual materials and 
a discussion of what are the critical 
issues in science education today. 





JOIN PROTECTION PLAN 


Two more school systems have 
formed their own chapters of the 
MSTA Group Accident & Sickness 
plan. 

Mexico and North Kansas City 
each enrolled at least 65 per cent of 
their teachers in the security plan. 
This opened the way for all teach- 
ers in these systems to participate 
regardless of health conditions. 

The Community Teachers Asso- 
ciation in each instance was respon- 
sible for taking the lead in getting 
an acceptable program of operation 
worked out in order that all teach- 
ers. would have an opportunity to 
understand the Protection Plan. 
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VOTE $1,800,000 
IN BONDS 

‘he Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
school district on October 27 approved 
a bond issue of $1,800,000 for modern- 
izing elementary school buildings. This 
will mean some new buildings and 
some additions, according to Superin- 
tendent E. R. Adams. 

lhe faculty of the Maplewood-Rich- 
mond Heights district is enrolled 100 
per cent in district, state and national 
professional organizations. 


ORRICK APPROVES BOND 


\ voting ratio of 18 to 1 for “yes” 
was recorded Sept. 29 when the Orrick 
community approved a $197,000 bond 
issue, according to Superintendent 
Burl M. Carpenter. Enrollment already 
has increased to 50 in the first grade, 
making it necessary to add a second 
beginning teacher. 

Other improvements include the pur- 
chase of seven more acres for $7,000, 
lighted athletic field to be ready next 
year, and a highschool course in driver 
education already in operation. 
SEATS FOR SALE 

Emerson School at Flat River has 
more than 25 useable seats with desks 
they wish to sell to some elementary 
school that might need additional seat- 
ing, Ruth Walker has written. 

EK. E. Camp, superintendent of the 
Monett School District, reports a 
number of old-type seats available for 


sale from the old Monett central 
school. His office will be glad to show 
them to interested persons. 


BOND PROJECTS VOTED 
FOR WEBSTER GROVES 

The Webster Groves School District 
approved a $2,600,000 bond issue for 
seven necessary projects at an election 
Nov. 17 by a vote of 3,405 for to only 
213 against. All the projects, with the 
exception of a junior highschool, are to 
be completed for use by the beginning 
of the 1954-55 school year. 

The improvements have been made 
necessary by an average annual in- 
crease of 387 students for the past five 
years and an estimated increase of 290 
students during each of the next five 
years, according to Superintendent 
Leonard A. Steger. 

The projects include: 

1. A complete junior highschool to 
be constructed on Memorial Field at 
a cost of $1,665,000. 

2. Washington Park addition, $194,- 
000. 

3. Hudson School addition, $188,000. 

4. A Bristol primary school, $185,- 
000. 

5. Schall School addition, $160,000. 

6. Maintenance and storage build- 
ing, $70,000. 

7. Lockwood School, heating, light- 
ing, stage, $48,000. 

A 3.5 per cent contingencies fund 
of $90,000 was also provided. 


MARIONVILLE ADDS 
AUDITORIUM-GYM 


The Marionville R-9 District dedi- 
cated an auditorium-gymnasium build- 
ing at ceremonies Nov. 12 with Con- 
gressman Dewey Short and _ Dr. 
George Englehart, director school 
building services, State Department of 
Education, delivering the main ad- 
dresses. 

The building was built from funds 
raised by a bond issue overwhelming- 
ly approved last spring. The structure 
also houses the music department and 
a community room, Lloyd Dill, super- 
intendent of schools, writes. 

The building was presented to Ralph 
Froeschle, president of the Board of 
Education, by E. P. Branham, of the 
3ranham Brothers Construction Com- 
pany, contractors. 


LINN R-1 OFFERS 
NEW COURSES 
An industrial arts shop has been lo- 


cated in downtown Browning for use 
of the Liberty Highschool of Linn 


County R-1l and is well equipped, 
Clarice N. Wood, district secretary, 
reports. 


The girls also have benefited with a 
newly equipped general home econom- 
ics department. Occupations is a new 
course being taught by Superintendent 
Charles Thompson. 
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RITENOUR TO ESTABLISH 
FUND FROM ‘FOLLIES’ 

The Ritenour 
Association, St. Louis County, earned 
$850 from a two-night stand of “Fac- 
ulty Follies,” an all teacher cast varie- 
ty show, recently. 

The sum was the start of a goal 
of $3,000 to be earned in the next two 
years to establish a permanent scholar- 
ship fund. Each year a deserving senior 
graduating from the Ritenour District 
and who wishes to go into the teach- 
ing profession will be awarded a schol- 
arship. 

More than 75 classroom 
participated, with Gilbert Wild acting 
as master of ceremonies. 

Ritenour Classroom 
sociation Officers are: President, Ber- 
dena Kidwell; president, Mrs. 
Kathryn Mitchell; recording secretary, 
Leta Lindsey; corresponding secretary, 
Kathryn Etz, and treasurer, Erwin 
Abram. 


STOUTLAND FTA 


Under the 


COLE Classroom Teachers 


Library Record Book 


Complete with instructions for 
the organization and classifica- 
tion of the elementary school 
library in accordance with the 
A-B-C grouping system. Space 
is provided for the listing of 
800 volumes. Size 8% x 11 
inches, bound in durable cover. 


80c each 


ORDER FROM 


Missouri State Teachers Ass’n. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


teachers 


Teachers <As- 


vice 


Library cards, pockets, date due 
slips, borrowers cards, file cards, 
Mystic Tape, Book-saver and other 
library supplies also available. 


guidance of superinten- 
dent Karl Akars, Stoutland High- 
school has formed a Future Teachers 
of America club already engaged in a 
busy program. 

There were 18 charter members to 
the Horage Mann Club of the National 
FTA under the 
NEA. 

Club members have acted as play- 
ground supervisors and as announcers 
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at assembly programs. They also have 
assisted in conducting achievement 
tests in the grades and aided in clerical 
work in the elementary  principal’s 
office by scoring the tests. 

The club is studying personality 
traits of good teachers and the general 
problems teachers face in the 
room. Reading of biographies of great 
teachers and subsequent outlining of 
that reading is being done on an honor 
basis as a qualification for membership. 

The first project was a special as- 
sembly Nov. 13 when the chapter gave 
a play on advantages of becoming an 
FTA member. 

CHARLES L. JOHNSON 
ON MARYVILLE STAFF 


Charles L. Johnson, who received an 
M.A. from the University of Missouri 
this year, has been added to the staff 
of the art department at Northwest 
Missouri State College. Johnson re- 
ceived an A.B. in 1949 from Central 
College, Fayette. 

A veteran of the Army Air 
from 1943-46, he taught in the educa- 
tional s¥stem at Alpena, Mich., for 
four years before going to Maryville. 

Awards for his paintings include the 


class- 


Force 


Edna Smith Glenn Art Prize from 
Central College. He also won first 
place in the design division of the 
Saginaw, Mich., Museum exhibit for 


silk screen design in both 1952 and 
1953. Paintings in private collections 
are in Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, 
Idaho and California. 


DART A 


)R 4 ] Ay? 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


offers continuous and comprehensive 
measurement of these basic subjects: 
READING LANGUAGE 

SPELLING ARITHMETIC 

SOCIAL STUDIES (GRADES 5-9) 
SCIENCE (GRADES 5-9) 

STUDY SKILLS (GRADES 5-9) 


- morms are current, accurate, 


dependable. 


H. E. Detherage, Missouri Representative 
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PTA GIVES THE ANSWERS 

Auswers about enrollment 
and the use of school funds are related 
in an article that appeared in the De- 
cember, 1953, issue of the “Missouri 
Parent-Teacher” under the head “Mis- 
souri School Appropriation.” 

The article which appeared in the 
form of a letter was the result of one 
of the PTA units in the state asking 


school 


questions about where the _ school 
money that was being spent in the 
state was going. 

The six-page article was carefully 


prepared by the executive committee 
of the Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has purchased and distributed 
approximately 5,000 pre-prints of the 
material. It should be very effective in 
helping to answer those who are criti- 
cal about state support for education 
and school expenditures. 

This is just another example of the 
importance of the work of the Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Every teacher and every administrator 
in the state should render every possi- 
ble assistance to the PTA in its efforts 
to help build a good school program. 


ORGANIZE CTA 
Plan Building 

A new Community Teachers Asso- 
ciation has been organized at Hazel- 
wood R-1 District of St. Louis County. 

The new officers elected are: Lenore 
B. Hitt, president; Mrs. Dorothy 
Brown, vice-president; Lydia Wulff, 
secretary-treasurer. 

This school system is enrolled 100 
per cent in the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the St. Louis Dis- 
trict Association. 

The district, a newly organized one, 
recently voted a million dollar bond 
levy that is to be used for the erection 
of a new highschool building. The 
plan is to have the highschool building 
completed and in operation by next 
year, according to C. O. McDonald. 

An extensive transportation system 
is operated by the district which owns 
six new 66-passenger buses and one 
48-passenger bus. 

WOMEN ORGANIZE 
DEANS, COUNSELORS 

Nancy McNeil Ring, dean of women 
at St. Louis University was elected 
president of the Missouri Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors at 
the third annual fall meeting Nov. 5 
at St. Louis University. 

Dr. Laurena Beadle, Dean of Wom- 
en, Drury College, was re-elected treas- 
urer. Other officers are vice-president, 
Thelma Redman, Dean of Girls, Ken- 
nett Highschool, and secretary, Mary 


Isabel Winslow, director of student 
counseling, Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis. 


Mrs. Theo. M. Shea, Department of 
Education, St. Louis University, spoke 
on her experiences with the Human 
Relations Workshops at her Univer- 
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sity last summer. The workshops are 
financed by the Ford Foundation to 
train community leaders in all fields. 
A group behavior and change of 
studies discussion followed the talk. 


LEXINGTON SQUELCHES 
HALLOWEEN VANDALISM 
An effective way to prevent Hal- 
loween vandalism that deserves to be 
copied was found by the Lexington 
Junior-Senior Highschool when it 
adopted a_ student-council-sponsored 
resolution condemning vandalism. The 
result was “The sanest Halloween 


here in many years,” according to Les- 
lie H. Bell, Superintendent. 

The resolution was drawn up by 
Evelyn Collobert, a senior, after Prin- 
cipal Roy B. Gerhardt put the Hal- 
loween problem up to the student 
council. Ninety-six per cent of the ap- 
proximately 400 students signed the 
resolution. 

The resolution, recognizing vandal- 
ism to be contrary to good citizenship, 
read, in part, “Be it resolved that the 
students go on record as condemning 
such practices of vandalism, whether 
performed by students in our school or 


ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





It is easy to make your own 
barometer which helps fore- 
cast changes in the weather. 


A barometer measures air pressure. Air 
pressure changes with the temperature. 
Fair weather or wet is generally indi- 
cated by rise and fall of air pressure. 
The simple equipment for making a barometer is: 

Four 4 ft. pieces of string to make holder. 

Colorless plastic sipper. 

An empty 7 to 12 oz. beverage bottle, 

Cork stopper to fit. 

Paraffin or household cement. 
Here are directions for making barometer: 
Step 1 Make a holder for the bottle. See 
idea-figure 2. Tie center of 
each 4’ string around neck of bot- 
tle so that the 8 ends are equal in 
length and knots are evenly dis- 
posed around bottle neck. Proceed 
to knot adjoining strings, mak- 
ing knots 1” to 2” apart until you 
have completely enclosed the bot- 
tle. Tie string ends together so + 
you may later hang to a hook, 
bottle neck down. See illus. A. 
Step 2 While making holder, soak plastic 
sipper in hot water for 15 minutes. Then, 
under hot water slowly bend one end into 
“U” shape 2 inches wide. See illustration B. 


Above information approved by R. E. 


Figure 2 






Step 3 Bore hole through cork large enough 
to admit sipper. Fit short end into cork, far 
enough for it to be firm—about 4-% inch. 


Step 4 Fill bottle with water to about 3% 
inches from mouth of bottle. Color water 
with ink or dye. 


Step 5 Into bottle insert cork-with-sipper. 
Seal sipper to cork. Seal cork to bottle. Use 
heated paraffin or household cement. 


Step 6 Now turn bottle upside down and 
hang (see illustration). Hang indoors. Do 
not hang near radiator or where sunshine 
reaches it. Hang where changes 
in room temperature are least. 


How to read your barometer. If 
air pressure increases, water level 
in the sipper will recede. So it in- 
dicates fair weather. If pressure 
falls, water will rise and may 
even drip from the sipper. So, it 
indicates wet weather. Don’t refill 
bottle unless eventual evapora- 
tion causes a need for more water. 
It might be fun to mark the highs and lows 
of water levels in the sipper; and doing so 
will make your barometer-changes a lot 
easier to watch, 
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LAUTZENHISER, Climatologist U.s. WEATHER BUREAU, 


and recommended is Weather Bureau’s booklet, WEATHER FORECASTING, explains to amateurs 
atmosphere, pressure, warnings, maps. Write Sup’t Doc. Washington 25, D.c. 20¢ postpaid. 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the delicious treat 
of wholesome Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. The lively , 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and, the 
chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it. 

















other local schools, or by individuals 
who are no longer enrolled in schools.” 
Jim Cado is the council president. 


CMSC SCHEDULES 
IN-SERVICE SERIES 


The second of a series of programs 
for teachers in-service has been sched- 
uled for Jan. 16 by Central Missouri 
State College after a successful one 
conducted Noy. 21, at which about 75 
teachers registered. 

On the first program were observa- 
tions of kindergarten activities, first 
grade speech and art, second grade 
science and music, third grade reading, 
fourth grade dramatization, fifth grade 
reading, sixth grade language arts, 
ninth grade choral reading and _ bas- 


ketball and speech clinics. 

The college laboratory school was in 
regular session so in addition other 
classes were observable. Other pro- 
grams are scheduled for Feb. 20 and 
March 20. 

Staff members sponsoring the No- 


vember observation activities were 
Mrs. Ruth Sweet, Mrs. Ruth Akers, 
Mrs. Louise Sims, Mrs. Mary Jo 


Hewitt, Mrs. Dorothy Etter, Mrs. Co- 
rinne Robertson, Mrs. Mavourneen 
Flynn, Mrs. Bertha Hopkins, Dorothy 
Dunn, Clarence Whiteman, and Mrs. 
Faye Campbell. 

PATTONSBURG BAND 
AIDED BY MOTHERS 


To aid the school band in its drive 





child’s study desk? 


home study lighting. 


pastel blotters. 








HERE’S A GOOD QUESTION 
TO ASK PARENTS... 


Have you ever tried reading for an hour at your 


Many parents who wouldn’t dream 
of neglecting their youngster’s diet or health 
unwittingly fail to provide adequate 


A simple, planned study center that provides the best 
possible lighting for the eyes’ needs will help 
improve grades and form good study habits. 


HOW TO BRIGHTEN STUDY HOURS 


1. Use a flat-topped desk or table with a dull light- 
finished top. Dark woods may be covered with 


2. Place desk or table against a wall, away from 
family activity. A tackboard fastened on the wall or 
over the desk may provide better light reflection. 


3. Study chair should be high enough to place the eye 
position about 14 inches above the desk top. 


4. Choose the proper lamp for the seeing job. Wall 
pin-up lamps are popular with students of all ages, and 
provide even light over the entire desk. Use 
100-watt bulbs and diffusing bowls. Avoid shades 
that are too dark or too bright. Over-all room 
lighting should be used to avoid bright light and 
shadows in the study area. 


Kansas City 
POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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for funds, Pattonsburg band mothers 
have formed the Band Mothers Club. 
The present project is production of a 
minstrel show for January to earn 
money for a new sousaphone. 

With money earned by the mothers 
and the band, two new baritones and 
a used set of tympani drums have been 
bought. 

The club has earned nearly $300 
from making and selling earrings, sell- 
ing mail box markers and homemade 
candy and ice cream socials at the 
summer band concerts. 

The band has collected nearly $440 


‘for picking up corn, playing a band 


concert, collecting and selling scrap 
paper and magazines, playing at the 
Northwest Missouri State Fair at 
Bethany and winning first place in the 
band competition at the Grundy Coun- 
ty Fair at Laredo. 

At present there are 53 band mem- 
bers, ranging from grades 7 through 
12. Bob Wiard, a graduate of North- 
west Missouri State College and former 
band director at Weston and West- 
boro, is band director. 


Teachers to Meet 
In Topeka 


The thirteenth annual South Central 
Regional Conference, sponsored by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA, will be held in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, at the Kansas Hotel, February 26- 
27, 1954. The conference is being 
planned by Mrs. Effie O. Stanfield of 
McAlester, Okla., the South Central 
Regional Director of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and ad- 
visory council members of the Region. 
The Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion will serve as host throughout the 
entire conference. The theme for the 
conference will be “Today’s Teaching 
—Tomorrow’s World.” 

On Friday morning, Feb. 26, ar- 
rangements are being made for visita- 
tion of the Topeka schools and a tour 
of the city. The first general session 
will begin at 1:30 p.m. that afternoon, 
and the conference will be culminated 
by a banquet on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 27. Guest speakers during the 
conference will be Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen, 
President, and Hilda Maehling, Exec- 
utive Secretary, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

The following topics will be dis- 
cussed by separate groups during the 
conference: The 3 R’s for Tomorrow, 
Members Today—Members Tomor- 
row, Strong Locals Today—Stronger 
Profession Tomorrow, Teacher Educa- 
tion for Tomorrow. Included on the 
program is a forum which will discuss 
“The Role of Professional Standards 
in the Professionalization of Teach- 
ing,” with Ruth A. Stout, a member 
of the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, as chairman. 

-This conference is designed to stim- 
ulate teachers to improve classroom 
technics and to become active leaders 
in their local associations. It is hoped 
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that many educators from the South 
Central Region will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to participate. A 
cordial invitation is also extended to 
future teachers and all others inter- 
ested in education in this region. 

States included in the South Central 
Region are: Arkansas, Kansas, Louisi- 
anna, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. 


CALVERT NAMED TO 
STATE EDUCATION POST 





Chester C. Calvert 


Chester C. Calvert, superintendent of 
schools at Shelbina the past ten years, 
has been appointed supervisor for the 
Northeast Missouri District, State De- 
partment of Education, by the State 
Board of Education. 

Calvert succeeds the late 
Acuff. 

President of the Board of Control of 
the Missouri State High School Activ- 
ities Association and the Northeast 
Missouri School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, he is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

President performances previously 
have been recorded with the Northeast 
Missouri Teachers Association, North- 
east Missouri Schoolmaster’s Club, 
Quint City Conference, which he helped 
organize, the Shelby County Teachers 
Association and the Shelby County 
High School Activities Association. 

A teacher or administrator for 33 
years, 31 of them in Shelby County, 
Calvert received an undergraduate de- 
gree from Culver-Stockton College, 
and a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


HONOR MRS. STOLTZFUS — 

The faculty of the North Kansas 
City public school system recently hon- 
ored Mrs. Gertrude Stolzfus upon her 
many years of service to the system. 

Mrs. Stoltzfus, who has reached re- 
tirement age, has taught 25 years in the 
North Kansas City system. She is 
now teaching the fifth grade at Cooley 
school. 

Her thanks to her associates for the 
party that they gave her was expressed 
by Mrs. Stoltzfus in the following lines 
of poetry: 

Dear Friends, 

I wish to thank you, one and all 

For the party that you gave me. 
Words cannot express to you 

The gratitude within me. 

When years for you have rolled around 
And you must say, “Im through,” 


Davis 
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Arsure good learning and child 
interest with these tuo series: 


HEALTH FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


An outstanding new series for grades 1-8, 
combining health, 
Personal and social development empha- 
sized throughout. 
ready. Others will follow soon. 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


Joyous music books and record albums for 
grades 1-8. Songs, games, 
playing of instruments, encourage musical 
participation and enjoyment. 


GINN AND tite for more information 


rhythms, and 


safety, and recreation. 


Books I-III are now 


Pitts, Glenn, 
Watters 


2301 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, IIl. 








EARN MORE MONEY—TEACH IN ILLINOIS 


We have many vacancies now, ranging from $3900 to $4600 to start. 
Write for complete information. NO OBLIGATION. We are members 
of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 


JAMES O’MALLEY, Director 


Champaign, Illinois 








Largest In 
The West 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WHERE iT PAYS TO TEACH AND LIFE 
IS WORTH LIVING. WRITE US TODAY. 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


LLIAM RUFFER. P» Mor 








Unexcelled 
Service 


DENVER. ¢ 





Other Offices—Chicago, 
Member NATA 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


Do you want to teach in Calif., Oregon, Wash., other 
Western States or Alaska? Contact our Spokane Office. 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 
Agency’s 72nd yr. 


505 Columbia Blidg., 
Spokane 4, Wash. 


Cc. J. Cooil, Spokane, Mer. 











our service. 
Advancement. 


Tel. Jefferson 6245 





Positions for Second Semester and School Year 1954-1955 


Vacancies are being reported daily from Public Schools, Colleges and 
Universities. One new High School, $1,300,000 new plant, needs 15 teach- 
ers. Initial salaries from $3300 to $4650—Present Maximum $5500. Posi- 
tions in all parts of the country—Write us immediately for enrollment 
form—no registration fee—no expense if position is not accepted through 
Let us help you in securing Professional and Financial 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 








May there be some friendly angels 
Who’ll do as much for you. 

I’ll not be round then, I’m sure, 
But from the skies above 

Or from the lower regions 


I'll look on and send my love. 
A reward of merit you have earned 
And here's deep thanks from me 
For making a teacher happy 

In October, fifty-three. 
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¢ built-in lesson 


ENGLISH SERIES 


New York ll °@ 
ATLANTA3 @ 





Why settle 
for LESS? 





Now... you can 
get a COMPLETE 
English Language 


Program 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PRESENTS 


ENGLISH 


SERIES 


Thomas Clark Pollock 


and astaff of experienced co-authors 


* complete coverage 


¢ unique alternate system 
adaptable to formal or 
functional courses 


to simplify teaching 


No need to settle for less when 
you make THE MACMILLAN 


your English Language Program 


Write for further information 


The Macmillan Company 


San Francisco 5 


and aux- 
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the core of 


Cuicaco 16 
Da.as 21 
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Basketball was far from the scene in the New Bloomfield School gymnasium Nov. 
12-14 as Callaway County teachers took part in an Art Workshop to be better 
able to instruct their students. Although the program was voluntary, 57 teachers 
attended and missed only a total of three hours out of a possible 835 accumulative 
hours. Various phases of their work may be seen in the picture. 


ART WORKSHOP 

So effective was the Binney-Smith 
Company Art Workshop Nov. 12-14 
in Callaway County more than one- 
third of the teachers who attended the 
workshop are meeting once a week at 
the Holts Summit School to carry on 
many of the projects as a further co- 
operative enterprise. 

The county — superintendent, Sen 
Freiberger, and superintendent of the 


New Bloomfield consolidated district, 
M. H. Lewis, cooperated on the proj- 
ect. The gym and kitchen facilities of 


the New Bloomfield school were given 
over to the workshop. School was dis- 
missed two of the days. 

Work in finger painting, crayola, 
chalk, blending, papier-mache and 
painting was done by elementary teach- 
ers from Auxvasse and New Bloom- 
field and more than half the rural 
teachers. Fifty-six teachers were 
awarded certificates accomplish- 
ment. 

Miss Violet M. Eckhoff directed the 
workshop. She was assisted by F. G. 
Browne. 


AVIATION WINNERS 
VISIT WASHINGTON 

Four Missouri teachers enjoyed a 
three-day, expense-paid stay at Wash- 
ington, D.C., beginning Dec. 17. The 
trip was the reward for state winners 
of the Fifthieth Anniversary of Power 
Flight aviation education contest. A 
round trip air flight was also a part of 
the prize. 

Senior division winner was June L. 
Walsh, Kirkwood Highschool; junior 
high division, Bill Bassore, McGregor 
School, Springfield; intermediate divi- 


of 


sion, Frances M. Davis, Rountree 
School, Springfield; and primary divi- 
sion, Edna E. Schaeffer, Oregon Grade 
School. 

Joining 196 winners from the other 
47 states and the District of Columbia, 
the teachers enjoyed a program that 


included luncheons at the National 
Press Club and the Naval Medical 
Center Bethesda, Md.; dinners in the 


\irport Terrace Room at Washington 
National Airport and the Wright 
Memorial Dinner at the Statler Hotel; 
and sightseeing tours including visits 
to the White House, Capitol, Library 
of Congress, Supreme Court, Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington Monu- 
ment and the National Gallery of Art. 
Raymond A. Roberts, director of 
elementary education, Jefferson City, 
was chairman of the state committee. 
Teachers submitted materials such 
teaching units, resource units, scripts 
for radio, audio-visual aids, narrative 
reports of classrooms, community ex- 
periences, plays and stories. 


BLACK AND WHITE CABS 
BACK INTO SERVICE 


Many of the teachers attending the 
state convention in St. Louis City last 
November wondered why they were 
not able to get Black and White Taxi- 
cabs during the meeting. It was due to 
a strike that had been called by the 
union. The strike lasted approximately 
seven weeks, but has now been settled. 

The Black and White Taxicab Co. 
has always tried to render good service 
to’ the teachers and the company has 
also been an advertiser in our conven- 
tion issue for many past years. 

Mr. J. J. Smith, vice-president of the 
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conipany, says that their fleet of 250 
taxicabs is now equipped with one of 
the newest and best radio systems in 
the business. 


lOO% Counties 


lhe following counties have reported 
complete enrollments in the Missouri 


State Teachers Association for this 
year. 

County County Superintendent 
Adair Mrs. Stella Hills 
Andrew Miss Daisy E. Robins 


3enton John Owen 
Bollinger Glenn A. Seabaugh 
Boone re C. D. Thorp 
Callaway Ben W. Freiberger 


Camden W. R. Henry 
Cape Girardeau Edwin Sander 
Cedar Woodford Wilson 


Mrs. Zoe A. Wiley 
Mrs. W. Leslie Myers 


Chariton 
Clinton . 


Cooper Chas. A. Repp 
Dade Albert Godfrey 
Daviess Ernest C. McNitt 
Franklin O. E. Burke 
Gasconade L. A. Krueger 
Gentry Leroy H. Elam 
Greene Paul Alan Hale 
Henry : O. M. Kimbrough 
Hickory .... Mrs. Nannie Jinkens 
Holt Mrs. Maud K. Young 
Howell . G. Bernard Smith 


...domer M. Clements 
Clyde S. Hamrick 
Miss Nellie Wells 


Jackson sintiaialeitpecnliat 


Jefferson ~......... 
Johnson 


Laclede Wilbur C. Elmore 
Lafayette . H. H. Schaeperkoetter 
Lawrence Hugh R. Hembree 
Lewis . -Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw 


Mrs. Cleo Scheer 
Howard Leech 
Alton Carnell 

Mrs. Mary Neher 


Lincoln ea 
Livingston 
McDonald 
Marion 


Mercer Miss Gertrude Young 
Miller Carrol J. McCubbin 
Moniteau Alfred Lloyd 
Montgomery Mrs. Ruth G. Snarr 
Morgan Moss McDonald 
Newton C. M. Robinson 


Claude F. Pierpoint 
Mrs. Klyde Vaughn 


Nodaway 
Oregon 


Perry ..... Mrs. Ora Nelson Guth 
Pettis: ........ Dr. C. F. Scotten 
uae Stephen Cornish 
Platte . Fred Eberwein 
Polk Mose Voris 
Putnam .... A. B. Shelton 
mens... W. T. Crawford 
Randolph .... Wm. F. Ornburn 
Ripley ..........Mrs. Dacy E. Hawthorne 
St. Charles ..........G. H. Stukenbroeker 
St. Francois ... R. E. Wood 
Ste. Genevieve Hilary J. Carron 


Schuyler Birney Collins 


Scotland ...... Mrs. Callie C. Smith 
Shelby G. H. Jordan 
Sullivan ...... ..Basil D. Murphy 
ae Elmo Ingenthron 
Texas ......... Leland Smith 
Vernon ......... Herbert B. Cooper 
Warren ............ Miss Edna Polster 
Worth ............ Kenton Thompson 


Wright ............. et) Mrs. Essa Findley 

Others lack only two or three and 
will be in the 100% column before 
long. 
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GRAY-VOTAW-ROGERS 


The Gray - Votaw - Rogers Gen- 
eral Achievement Tests are scien- 
tifically developed batteries of tests 
that have been validated and had 
their norms established from the 
responses of children attending 
Southern and Southwestern schools. 


The Gray - Votaw - Rogers Gen- 
eral Achievement Tests are easy to 
interpret. Results can be expressed 
in grade norms, educational age, 
and chronological age. 


general 
achievement 


Four equated forms Q, R, S, T,— 
are available for each of the 
following: 

Primary Test — Grades 1, 2, and 3 
Intermediate Test —Grades 4, 5, 
and 6 

Advanced Test—Grades 7, 8, and 9 
The Abbreviated Edition, for grades 
5 through 9, is also available in 
four equated forms: U, V, W, X. 












SHEA ARITHMETIC 
ESSENTIALS TEST 


For Each Grade Level: — 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, High School. 
A TEST OF STUDY SKILLS 
For Grades 4 through 9. 


WORD NUMBER TEST OF 
SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


For Grades 4-8, H. S. and College 






AYER STANDARDIZED 
SPELLING TEST 
For High School Pupils 
VOTAW ALGEBRA TEST 
for First Year 
USE OF LIBRARY AND STUDY 
MATERIALS 


Specimen set of amy test, 25¢; or 
write for catalog and price list of 
Steck Standardized Tests. 


PAUL P. PRIDDY—State Representative 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE NATION’S 


LEADING HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-8 


NEW FEATURES: 


Completely new first and second grade 


books 


New material in every grade to add 
emphasis to mental, emotional, and 
social health 


A TOTAL HEALTH PROGRAM: 


A balanced program of physical, 
mental, emotional, and social health 


A positive approach to mental health 


A built-in program of games and 
stunts 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 


For a rate quotation with 
no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON =~ 


‘Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 


| 
|  ¢/o Missouri State _—i| 
| Teachers Association | 
| Columbia, Missouri 
| 
een I sicssteicosinicnias | 
Ses svninsecceds Body Type .........--- 
Any drivers under age 25? ...... 
| Over 65? 
| | 
Date Insurance Expires ............ | 

| 
bo Oe ee ee | 
Name 
| | 
| ew---en-seeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeseeeteseteseeeeseeeeeeeseeees | 
| School | 
| | 
AO OT TET | 
Address 
| . | 
; _~- i State | 
| Tape to Postal Card and Mail | 
| this Coupon NOW! for a | 


Rate Quotation. No Obligation. : 
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PREPARING EXHIBIT OF MATH AIDS 


Mathematics teachers asked 
to contribute effective teaching aids to this 
new traveling exhibit 


HE Missouri Afhliated Group 
Ta the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics which is 
also a department of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association is com- 
piling a Traveling Exhibit for the 
purpose of helping the new teacher 
and as an exchange of ideas for 
the experienced teacher. 

The Traveling Exhibit is to con- 
sist of effective teaching aids, moti- 
vation devices, lesson plans, etc. 
which will show a cross section of 
what is being done in mathematics 
in Missouri schools. 

Miss Frances Story, St. Charles 
Highschool, St. Charles, Missouri, 
is in charge of compiling this ex- 
hibit. 
from all Missouri teachers. Teach- 


She will welcome material 


ers need not be members of the 
Missouri Affiliated Group to con- 
tribute to this exhibit. Miss Story 
and her committee hoped to have 
enough material by December 15 
to start the exhibit on its way. 
This was not a final date to send 
in contributions as the exhibit is 
to be a growing thing. 

Each 


labeled with the name of the teach- 


contribution should be 


er, her school and an explanation 
The 
“best 


of how the material is used. 
committee is interested in 
work of the student” only if it 
illustrates a teaching idea. 

At first the exhibit will consist 
both 


the elementary arithmetic teacher 


of material of interest to 
and the teacher of secondary math- 
ematics. As the exhibit grows it 
is the hope of the committee to 
compile two exhibits, one which 
will be of interest to those who 
teach elementary arithmetic and 
one for those who teach secondary 
mathematics. 

Any school or teacher who is in- 
terested in borrowing this exhibit 
should contact Miss Frances Story, 
St. Charles Highschool, St. Charles, 
Mo., as to dates and information 


in regard to shipping.—Dr. Mar- 
garet F. Willerding, Chairman, 
Missouri Affiliated Group of Na- 
Teachers of 


tional Council of 


Mathematics 


News From Alaska 


Dr. Inks Franklin, Editor 
School & Community 
Columbia, Mo. 

Dear Dr. Franklin: 

Before I begin a short news story 
for your publication, I wish to re- 
quest that you send the monthly copies 
of the School & Community as my 
wife and I both enjoy it very much. We 


shall continue to retain our M.S.T.A. 
membership. 
Dear Fellow Missourians: 

The report from Missouri states it 


has been very hot and dry this past 
summer; therefore I would say to you 
that cannot stand the hot tempera- 
ture, come to Alaska for it never gets 
too hot here. Of course there is the 
possibility it might rather cold. 
The temperature for October has been 
below freezing but through the day 
it has been very pleasant. Our days 
are very rapidly becoming shorte1 
and we will soon be going to and from 
school in the darkness. The P.T.A. 
has already purchased a great quantity 
of luminous scotch tape to place on 
the clothing of the school children to 
help prevent pedestrian accidents from 
automobiles. Of course you are quite 
familiar with the luminous tape on 
bumpers of automobiles, but we will 
be seeing it placed on the bumpers of 
school children up here. 

The city of Anchorage schools are 
very crowded, however, here on EI- 
mendorf Air Force Base we are some- 
what more fortunate. Our classrooms 
will average about 28 children enrolled. 
It is predicted that our enrollment will 
increase greatly after December 1, as 
more housing on the base will become 
available. This will, of course, necessi- 
tate more classrooms. At the present 
time we have eight first-grade class- 
rooms in operation and we expect that 
number to increase to ten by February. 
You may judge the number of other 
rooms accordingly. To cope with the 
prediction of sudden increased enroll- 
ment the Territory of Alaska, in con- 
junction with the U. S. Air Force, has 
begun construction of another new 
school building. It is amazing to note 
the speed accomplished relative to pre- 
liminary steps of the school construc- 
tion—Bids were accepted on Monday 
for a proposed 10 classroom building, 
contract awarded on Tuesday and act- 
ual construction began on Wednesday 
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However, 
not move 


week. 
does 


of same 


up 1ere 
rapic ity. 
The teacher-:supply and demand is 
certainly not as it is in the 
There is an adequate supply of teach- 
The one thing that we have to 
face is a great turn-over of faculty 
members as well as pupils. A certain 
per cent of the faculty are dependents 
of the military and the two-year rota- 
tion plan results in considerable re- 
placements. We have teachers coming 
from all parts of North America, from 
the East Coast to the West Coast and 


states. 


ers. 


from Panama to north Alaska. 
The pastures are not all green up 
here for we have problems even 


though they may be somewhat differ- 
ent than the ones in Missouri. With 
Dr. Franklin’s permission I will send 
more news later. 

Yours truly, 

H. H. Harlan, Supt. 

Elmendorf Air Base School 

Anchorage, Alaska 

Former Supt. Canalou, Mo. 

October 26, 1953 





DEATHS 


BERTHA WYCKOFF 

Bertha Patton Wyckoff, special edu- 
cation teacher in the Unionville public 
schools for the past four years, was 
killed in an automobile wreck near 
Macon on October 15. 





WAINWRIGHT D. BLAKE 

Dr. Wainwright D. Blake, who re- 
ceived the Ed.D. from the University 
of Missouri in 1942, passed away Oc- 


tober 3 at his home in Lewisburg, 
Penn. Since 1945, Dr. Blake was a 
member of the Faculty of Bucknell 


University. Death was due to a heart 
attack. 

Dr. Blake was a native of Water- 
town, New York. He received the A.B. 
degree from St. Lawrence University 
at Canton, New York, and the Mas- 
ter’s from Columbia University in 
New York City. He and members of 
his family were residents of Columbia, 
Mo., for approximately two years pre- 
ceding the granting of his degree in 
1942. 


MARGARET LOUISE 
ANDERSON 


Mrs. Margaret Louise Anderson, 43, 
of south of Blackwater, was killed on 
November 25 when her car skidded in 
loose gravel at the side of the road 
and into a truck. 

Mrs. Anderson was on _ her 
home from school when the accident 
occurred. 


way 


ROBERT D. KING 


Robert D. King, principal and com- 
mercial teacher of La Monte high- 
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school, died unexpectedly October 16 
after suffering a heart attack. 


Mr. King, who was born in Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., January 31, 1886, was a 
graduate of Central Missouri State 


College, Warrensburg, where he re- 
ceived his B.A. degree. He held 
the M.A. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

He had spent virtually all of his 
working years teaching schools in 
Missouri and Iowa. Mrs. King now re- 
sides in Warrensburg. 


also 


RUSSELL T. SCOBEE 


Russell Thomas Scobee, 55, died un- 
expectedly November 20 at his home 
in Columbia, Mo., after an illness of 
several years. 

Mr. Scobee was born in Paris, Nov. 
6, 1898. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and of Columbia 
University in New York and was a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. After 
graduating for two years be was prin- 
cipal of elementary schools at Chilli- 
cothe. Then for 13 years he was su- 
perintendent of schools in Paris. 

He later was chief clerk in the state 
department of education in Jefferson 
City resigning to become superinten- 
dent of the Jefferson City schools and 
then holding the head post at Little 
Rock, Ark., for seven years. 

Mr. Scobee moved from Little Rock 
to Columbia and had lived there six 
years. Since moving there he had 
been a juvenile placement officer and 
retired last September due to failing 
health. 


FRANK L. WRIGHT 


Frank L. Wright, a member of the 
St. Louis Board of Education and for- 
mer chairman of Washington Univer- 
sity’s department of education, died in 
his sleep Nov. 11, apparently of coro- 
nary thrombosis. 

Professor of education at Washing- 
ton U., he retired in 1951 after 27 
years as chairman of the department. 
He was recalled in October, 1952. 

Prof. Wright, 69, was elected to the 
3oard of Education in 1951. He head- 
ed a special board committee investi- 
gating school patronage last April. He 
was a member of the Webster Groves 
Board of Education for 16 years be- 
fore 1947. 

He was born near Bronson, Kan. He 
held an A.B. degree from Kansas 
State Teachers College, master’s de- 
grees from the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Harvard University and also a 
doctorate degree from the latter. 

Dr. Wright taught at various insti- 
tutions in Kansas, Colorado, Texas 
and Wisconsin before coming to Wash- 
ington U. from Boston University in 
1924. 

President of Kappa Delta Pi, educa- 
tional honorary society, Prof. Wright 
showed deep interest in the influence 
of the parent-child relationship on 
education. 





CRAYOLA 


Art has become such an integral 
part of the study of history, liter- 
ature, geography, nature, crafts, 
the social and applied sciences— 
because it has proved its value 
as an educational tool. As a basic 
tool of art, CRAYOLA Crayon has 
also proved its great value. 


Want to receive our highly valued FREE 
bi-monthly publication, The Art Educa- 
tionist? Then send us your name and 
official school position. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
Rep. in Missouri is 
Frank J. Browne 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership ° 





CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 S. Fourth Street Clinton, Iewa 











SEE MORE WITH > $ITA 





Adventure Travel 
The World Over 










ONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


STU 
545 STH AVE. 





N.Y 
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See Us For ALL Your 


CAFETERIA 


and Supplies 


7 
* ° 
FREE planning service in 
e designing or expanding 
e your cafeteria. 
Park Free 
Adjoining 


1003-11 Market St. 
’ St. Louis 1, Mo. 


CHestnut 
4040 





Entertainment Feature Films in- 
cluding shorts, low as $4.00 16mm 
sound, also equipment. Fine Book 
Title Pictures at $7.00 day. 


W. K. GREEN, Fairview, Mo. 











Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





NEED 
FOR 


Your class can quickly, easily raie 
any amount they require selling SUN- 
SHINE’S Nationally Famous EVERY- 
DAY GREETING CARDS ... they sell 
on sight! Get Samples on approval, 
FREE illustrated Literature and com- 
plete money making details. Write: 
Sunshine Art Studios, Inec., Dept. ST-1 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 

(If you live East of Rockies write 
Springfield Office.) 
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HALE DEDICATES 
NEW BUILDING 


Dedication of the new school build- 


ing of Hale Public School R-I took 
place as part of the annual school 
1omecoming Nov. 7 with more tha 
hom ne Nov tl than 


1,000 persons in attendance during the 
day. Every class since 1913 was rep- 
resented with alumni from seven states. 

The dedication held in 
the auditorium in the afternoon. Finley 
Fiske, a Boy Scout worker from Kan- 
sas City, delivered the address. R. W. 
Traughber, for many Hale 
school superintendent, led the audience 
in the dedicatory responsive reading. 

The unveiling service 
outside the building was performed by 
the Masonic Lodge under the direction 
of* Col. James Sellers, Grand Master 
of the Masonic Order of Missouri. 

Several contributions were given to 
although no admittances 
charged. More than $1,000 was 
collected from the sale of lunches at 
the school cafeteria and contributions 
made by alumni. 


BELLFLOWER CONDUCTS 
HUMAN RELATIONS DAY 

Classes, discussion and panels were 
featured at the successful “Human Re- 
lations Day” Nov. 4 at Bellflower 
Highschool sponsored by the Missouri 
Council of Churches. Clergymen of 
several churches and a faculty member 
of Washington University, St. Louis, 
participated. 

Rated highest in interest by the 
pupils, says James J. Hines, superin- 
tendent, was the class on “Boy and 
Girl Relations,” taught by Dr. Nathan 
Kohn of Washington University. 

The days’ program opened with a 
brief talk on “The Values for Success- 
ful Living” by the Rev. Charles Barr, 
pastor of the Christian Church of 
Wellsville. The Rev. Joe Wilsonk, pas- 
tor of the Warrenton Methodist 
Church, led a discussion on “Alcohol 
and Other Enemies of Our Body.” 

“The Place of Churches in the Com- 
munity” was the subject of Dr. James 
Wyker, instructor at the Bible College 
of Missouri at Columbia. The Rev. 
Roy Schaffer of the Episcopal Church 
at St. Charles led a discussion of find- 
ing “A Philosophy of 
Life.” 

Lunch was served at noon by four 
churches at the Presbyterian Church 
and then a movie titled “Shy Guy” was 
shown in the school gymnasium. 

The Rev. John Walker, pastor of the 
Bellflower Methodist Church, directed 
the program. 

The program was set up by group 
with two members of each 
class, grades 9-12, requesting speakers 
on the subjects that were decided upon 
by vote. Forty-two students rated the 
program, 83 per cent indicating they 
would like another similar program. 


MATH. DEPARTMENT JOINS 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Mathematics Department of the 


service was 


years 


cornerstone 


the school 
were 


Good Basic 


process 


Missouri State Teachers Association at 
its meeting in St. Louis on November 
6 became affiliated with the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
The new officers of the department 
for this year are: Dr. Margaret F. 
Willerding, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, chairman; Arria Murto, Car- 
thage, vice-chairman; Myrtle Mudd, 
Kansas City, secretary-treasurer. 


FILM IN PRODUCTION 


The fourth public relations film in 
the series of five being produced by 
the National Education Association in 
cooperation with the State Teacher 
Associations went into production No- 
vember 5. The new film tentatively 
titled “The Truth Shall Keep Us 
Free,” will be released in July, 1954. 

Mrs. Orin, a social studies teacher, 
is called upon by the school board in 
the film to explain why she is teaching 
controversial She explains to 
the board members that she teaches 
about the issues. The film shows Mrs. 
Orin and her fellow instructors teach- 
ing their highschool students to study 
all sides of a question before deciding 
about it, as training for their participa- 
tion in the community as citizens. 


TEACHERS ASKED TO AID 
IN IDENTIFYING BOY 


Missouri teachers, in cooperation with 
the state Department of Education and 
the Nebraska State Safety Patrol, are 
being asked by the Patrol to aid in 
identifying a boy about nine years old 
found drowned Aug. 6, 1953, in Lake 
McDonnell, Holt County, Nebraska. 
Lake McDonnell is about 13 miles east 
of O’Neill, Neb., on U.S. Highway 20. 

The boy is described as from 7 to 9 
years, weight 65 pounds, dark brown 
hair, wore jockey shorts, and had a 
silver ring with heart emblem on the 
middle finger of his right hand. He 
was of the caucasian race. 


issues. 


Any information should be forward- 
ed to Colonel C. J. Sanders of the Ne 
braska State Patrol, Lincoln, Neb. 

A filling station attendant at Inman, 
Neb., stated that on Aug. 3, 1953, he 
sold some gasoline to some dark com- 
plexioned people who were driving a 
late model, green Oldsmobile pulling a 
house trailer. The mother was very 
dark-complexioned, the father just a 
little bit lighter. He had a very notice- 
able limp in one leg. 

Five or six children were in the car 
with them, the attendant said, all wear- 
ing shorts similar to the ones worn by 
the drowned boy. The children were 
all dark-skinned. One of them, accord- 
ing to the station attendant, answers 
well the description of the dead boy. 
This boy was playing around the car 
with a little brown puppy about five 


months old. The father was told he 
could park down by the lake with his 
trailer. 


The attendant’s information may or 
may not have any connection in the 
case. 
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REORGANIZED DISTRICTS 
TOPIC FOR BULLETINS 


Two new Office of Education publi- 
cations have been printed to present 
information on the real significance oi 
the more than 500 reorganized school 
districts surveyed throughout the na- 
tion, including those in Missouri. The 
total number of school districts has 
been reduced by one-fourth, at the 
same time providing better educational 
services, the survey shows. 

“Selected Characteristics of Reorgan- 
ized Shool Districts” reports charac- 
teristics such as those relating to size, 
physiographic features, population fac- 
tors and property valuation. 

“Educational Change in Reorganized 
School Districts” examines the educa- 
tional changes made in reorganized 
districts and views the results of reor- 
ganization, pointing out that the real 
test lies in what is done for pupils. 

Joth bulletins prepared by C. O. 


Fitzwater, specialist in county and 
rural administration, may be 
purchased for 20 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


school 


ELDORADO SPRINGS 
ADDS SERVICES 


Improvements are being made in the 
El Dorado Springs R-II School Li- 
brary facilities under the direction of 
Mrs. Bertha Owings, the school’s first 
full-time librarian, W. Earl Walker, 
superintendent, reports. 

Other new services include a full- 
time special education teacher, Mrs. 
Maxine Collins, and a test and meas- 
urements director and home-bound 
children’s teacher in the person of 
Mrs. Velma Lewellen. A_ highschool 
art course has been added and is being 
taught by Mrs. Grace Nicola. 





bring 


The coupons you clip may 
you bright, new ideas that you can use 
or adapt in your class work. Material 
prepared by the advertisers in School 
& Community has been especially plan- 
ned for your use. Some of it may not 
be listed in the column below but you 
may write directly to the advertiser for 
it. Always write the advertiser when 
you are in a hurry for his material. 
The coupon is for your convenience in 
ordering several items. 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola. 
\ 32 page book of ideas on how to 
make useful gifts, party games, invita- 
tions, and many other articles—all of 
which the busy teacher can use or 
adapt for her own classes. (Binney & 
Smith Company) 


3b. New Aids to Help Teach Men- 
strual Hygiene. Indicate quantity de- 
sired of each number. (Personal Prod- 
ucts Corporation) 

1. Growing up and Liking it, a book- 
let for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 


dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
girls. 
3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 


portfolio on Men- 
A complete teaching 


4. Educational 
Strual Hygiene. 
kit. 

5. How Shall I tell My Daughter? 
A booklet for mothers 


JANUARY, 1954 


47b. Famous Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations includes 
samples on approval of Sunshine’s 
Famous Everyday Card Box Assort- 
ments, Illustrated Folder, and com- 
plete details of Sunshine’s Money Mak- 
ing Plan for Schools and Organiza- 
tions. (Sunshine Art Studios) 

12b. Worktext Catalog, 64 pages. 
Lists Worktext, workbooks, teaching 
aids, tests, readers, and library books 


in the fields of mathematics, science, 
music, tests, reading, history, health, 
shopwork and many others. (The 


Steck Company) 

55b. Large Tour Book and Folders 
for 1954 giving all necessary informa- 
tion on SITA tours to Europe, Around 
the World, Mexico, South America, 
Orient and the West. (Students Inter- 
Travel Association) 


USE THIS COUPON 
1953-54 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, IIl. 

Please send the items and quantities 
desired. I understand this coupon is 
for use only during the school year. 3c 
is enclosed for each item ordered. 


national 


24b. 3b. 47b. 12b. 55b. 
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A Program Problem? 
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Free Films and Recordings 


FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and Lay 
Meetings: 
Skippy and the 3 R’s 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
The American Teacher 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Public 
Education 
The School and the 
Community 
For Professional Meetings: 
Assignment Tomorrow 
The Drop Out 
For Senior Highschool Students: 
Teacher Recruitment 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 


RECORDINGS 


Characteristics of a Good Teacher 

Personality Development in the Classroom 

Teacher-Pupil Planning Technique 

A Forward Leok for the Teaching Pro- 
fession 

Developing Good Classroom Discipline 

a Place of Arithmetic in the Curricu 
um 

The High Schoel Life 
Adjustment 

Improving Reading at All Levels 

Education, the Foundation ef Business 

ae - eed Educatien, Parents and 
e 

Previding for Individual Differences in 
the Classreom 

The Teacher and Public Relations 

Newer Methods of Reporting Pupil Prog- 
ress 

Preparing Better Classreom Tests 

Let Us Make a Study of Study 

How the School Oan Educate fer Mental 
Health 

Trends in Elementary Education 

Developing Salary Schedules for Teachers 

Developing a Core Program in the High 
School 

fhe Community College and its Functions 

Guidance in Modern Scheols 

The Improvement of Teaching Through 
Audie-Visual Materials 


Curriculum fer 


A Reply to the Attacks on Our Schools 
= Citizen Child: His Needs in a Free 
orld 


Record speed 33 44 R.P.M. Must 
use 1 mil microgroove needle. 


Radio Programs: 
Strand of Thread 
The Line Is Busy 
Threshold 
Kindled Spark 
Tomorrow Won’t Wait 
The Goal Beyond 


Specify date to be used. Only 
cost is for return postage. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Misnomer 


INCE 1948 the Missouri Legislature has 

made the appropriation for public schools 
by a combination of two methods. One has 
been by way of the fractional allotment of one- 
third of the state revenue. The other, as a lump 
sum. 


To apply the term “bonus” to that portion 
of the public school appropriation allotted with 
one-third of the state revenue is, in our judg: 
ment, using the wrong terminology. 


In its ordinary use the word bonus denotes 
“something paid over and above; a premium; 
an extra dividend.” Dollars appropriated for 
schools as a lump sum along with the usual one- 
third do not fall within this meaning. 


We have an idea the term “bonus” was at- 
tached to this particular part of the school ap- 
propriation by those who were not in sympathy 
with the money being spent on education. By 
naming it a bonus it gave adversaries the feel- 
ing they were attaching a term that would 
help them to defeat the appropriation. If they 
couldn’t deteat it, perhaps the word bonus 
would imply not much consideration should be 
given to the appropriation and the amount 
might thus be held to a minimum. 


The truth is this portion of the school ap- 
propriation is just as essential as that part ap- 
propriated by the fractional phrase one-third. 
The money is apportioned by the State Depart- 
ment of Education under the same statutes as 
the one-third. Funds from the so-called bonus 
must be used for teachers salaries just as the 
dollars from the one-third must be used. This 
is not a ‘stop gap” appropriation, but as much a 
part of the financing prograra as other appropri- 
ations. 


Sometimes the question is asked: Why does 
the Legislature make the appropriation for 


g2 





free public schools as a fractional part of the 


state revenue and a lump sum? 

It was in February, 1853, that the Legis- 
lature set aside one-fourth of the state revenue 
for schools, thus starting a method that has con- 
tinued to this day. Except for the years 1860- 
1868, the practice was continued through 1886. 
In March, 1887, the Legislature moved the 
per cent up to one-third, a figure that has since 
prevailed. The constitution of the state pro- 
vides: “in no case shall there be set apart less 
than twenty-five per cent of the state revenue, 
exclusive of interest and sinking fund, to be 
applied annually to the support of the free 
public schools.” 

Starting in 1948, each regular session of the 
Legislature has set aside the usual one-third and 
a lump sum. Each is as vital as the other to the 
maintaining of our school system. The method 
of appropriation does not change one bit the 
necessity for the appropriation. 

Instead of appropriating the one-third and 
a lump sum, the members of the Legislature 
could have accomplished the same results by 
increasing the one-third to forty per cent or 
some other fraction that would have, based on 
the Governor’s budget, been equivalent to the 
amount appropriated. 

If appropriating a lump sum for schools 
throws the amount appropriated in the “bonus” 
category, then all state appropriations except 
the one-third for schools would have to be 
classified as bonus appropriations. 


During the last session of the Legislature the 
one-third and the 914 million were appropri- 
ated simultaneously. The idea was to make 
available a certain number of dollars for schools 
and this was the method selected by the General 
Assembly to accomplish its purpose. Its mem- 
bers were not thinking in terms of a bonus but 
in terms of making money available for an edu- 
cational program. 
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By ordering supplementary books and 
texthooks from our complete stock 
you can... 


It will save you time—The books 
are here in Missouri ready to be 
shipped. Our list is keyed to the 
State Courses of Study saving you 
hours of toiling work in making 
lesson plans and assignments. 


Time saved at clerical work or 
lesson planning means money 
saved. Save on transportation. All 
shipping costs paid by us. Profits 
are used to promote your welfare. 


It will save you clerical work. 
You order all titles from one place. 
You get one shipment to check, 
one invoice to pay and write only 
one check. 


/ 


SAVE Clerical 


| 






For a Pupils Reading Circle Catalog, Textbook Order Blank, or High School Library List write: 
EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. 














durante. 


The average young woman 
teacher may be unburdened 
by family cares. . . . Her 
dreams of the future 

are brighi . . . today is 

vital and tomorrow 

seems far away. 





For further information 
mail this coupon today. 





She appreciates the necessity of life in- 
surance for family heads. But, she is often 
unaware of the advantages of life insurance 
for herself while she is still young and inde- 
pendent . . . when she is still insurable. . . 
rates are low. 


Someday she will assume financial re- 


sponsibilities toward others . . . marriage 
. children . . . parents in their declining 
years. 


Your MSTA sponsors a plan for starting 
an insurance program on a modest income. 
For example: a memtber between 21 and 30 
can subscribe to a $5000 policy under this 
plan for less than 8c per day! This rate 
cannot be duplicated. 

Investigate this unusual opportunity 
today. 

“In case of death the bank pays your bene- 
ficiaries what you have saved. Life insur- 
ance pays them what you had hoped to 


Save. 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. 


PE PIENG | sastccennxe sp tiaephelancae nie caapetaci ance 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE .. 








